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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

HE  Publishers  of  this  Journal  hai’e  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  in  addition  to 
the  story  of  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  entitled  “  No¬ 
body’s  Fortckb,”  which  will  lie  commenced 
shortly  in  these  pages,  they  have  arranged  with 
Charles  Reade  for  the  publication  in  Evert 
Saturday  of  his  new  story  entitled  “A  Terri¬ 
ble  Temptation,  a  Story  of  the  D.ay,”  — 
simiiltaneouslv  with  its  appearance  in  London. 
This  story  will  be  commenced  early  in  March. 


A  HANDSOMELY  illustrated  Title-Page  with 
a  carefully  prepared  Index  to  the  volume  of 
Evert  Saturday  ending  December  31,  1870, 
can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  from  their 
Newsdealers,  or  upon  application  to  the  Pub- 
lishcr-s.  No  124  Tremont  .Street,  Boston, 


MR.  MOTLEY’S  RECALL. 

E  trust  the  country,  by  this  time,  knows 
the  reason  Mr.  Motley  was  so  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Minister 
to  Ae  Court  of  St.  James;  although,  if 
it  has  gained  this  information  from  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  another  striking  case  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  afforded  of  the  value  of  “  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,” 
Not  that  reasons  enough,  numerically,  for 
Mr.  Motley’s  removal  are  not  assigned  by 
Secretarj’  Fish,  but  that  they  seem  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  result,  especially  in 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
dealt  widi  at  the  time  they  occurred  by 
the  Department  of  State.  It  seems  that 
the  main  offence  of  Mr.  Motley,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Administration,  was  his  verbal 
variation  from  his  instructions  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  first  interview  with  Lord  Claren¬ 
don,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
coupled  with  his  neglect  to  promntly  notify 
the  Government  that  Lord  Clarendon’s 
share  of  the  reported  conversation  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  Lordship’s  verification.  Eveiy- 
thing  else  in  the  way  of  reasons  given  for 
Mr.  Motley’s  recall  is  of  minor,  not  to  say 
of  verj’  trifling,  importance.  These  varia¬ 
tions,  aside  from  the  offence  of  a  diploma¬ 
tist’s  departure  from  his  instructions  at  all, 
arc  complained  of  because  they  were  not  in 
the  line  of  the  judicious,  soothing  policy 
which  the  Administration  had  decided  to 
adopt  in  its  relations  with  England  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Motley  gave  too  much  stress  to 
England’s  recognition  of  the  belligerency 
of  The  rebels,  instead  of  connecting  the  act 
with  the  use  made  of  it  to  fit  out  rebel  cruis¬ 
ers  in  British  ports ;  he  made  unwarranted 
explanations  of  the  rejection  of  the  Johnson- 
Clarendon  treaty ;  he  transcended  his  sphere 
to  dwell  on  England’s  responsibility;  and 
he  used  too  strong  and  sensational  expres¬ 


sions  generally.  In  other  words,  —  for  this 
is  what  the  charges  amount  to,  —  he  re¬ 
flected  more  of  Senator  Sumner’s  celebrated 
speech  than  was  agreeable  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

How  docs  Mr.  Motley  answer  the  charges  ? 
Without  acknowledging  that  the  variation 
was  so  material  as  it  appeared  to  Secretary 
Fish,  ho  claims  that  it  was  a  mere  inadver¬ 
tence  incidental  to  the  reproduction  in  con¬ 
versation  of  written  instructions ;  and  as  to 
Lord  Clarendon’s  verification,  he  says  he 
did  not  at  the  time  regard  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  transmit  it  to  his  Government. 
There  is  no  indication  of  insincerity  in  thi’sc 
excuses.  Thev,in  connection  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  Mr.  Motley’s  correspondence, 
bespeak  a  gentleman  not  only  new  to  the 
intricate  art  of  dijilomacy,  but  probably  one 
without  the  real  diplomatic  talent,  —  that 
cool,  circumspect,  impassive  array  of  ijual- 
ities  so  finely  illustr.ated  in  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  When  one  contemplates  Mr.  Mot^ 
ley  matched  with  Lord  Clarendon,  he  can¬ 
not  but  think  of  that  famous  interview  which 
led  Bismarck  to  say  of  Jules  Favre,  “  He 
treated  me  to  an  academical  disquisition.” 
But  how  did  the  Government  treat  this 
lapse  of  its  new  diplomatist?  Very  kindly, 
very  hopefully.  “  It  was  an  excess  in  the 
right  direction,”  remarked  Secretary  Fish, 
in  the  midst  of  other  complimentary  expres- 
siens.  The  determination  to  transfer  the 
further  discussion  of  the  Alabama  ques¬ 
tion  to  Washington,  instead  of  being  then 
announced  tor  the  first  time,  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Motley,  as  he  says,  Ix-forc 
he  left  the  country.  \N  hat  effect  had  this 
incident  on  our  rel.ations  witli  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ?  It  had  none  whatever,  so  far  as  aji- 
lioars.  The  matter  was  jiromptly  put  in  its 
true  light  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  seems  to 
have  paid  little  attention  to  it  any  way. 
The  point  made  by  Secretary  Fish,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  the  Administration  had  lost 
confidence  in  Mr.  Motley.  This  is  so  largely 
a  personal  question  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  it.  It  is  a  little  singular, 
though,  that  three  months  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  complained  of  this  distrusted  and 
disapproved  Minister  was  “  instructed  to 
express  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  tlie 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  (Alabama)  ques¬ 
tion  ” !  This  would  certainly  seem  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Motley  had  been  the  means  of  im- 
roving  our  relations  with  England,  and 
ad  been  gaining  in  the  confidence  of  his 
own  Government.  And  so  he  apparently 
continued  for  nine  months  longer,  till  he 
was  suddenly  removed,  —  so  suddenly  that 
no  successor  was  in  readiness  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public,  unable  to 
solve  the  problem  thus  presented  in  the 
official  documents,  have  had  recourse  to  a 
supplementary  hypothesis,  which  may  be 
stated  thus:  Mr.  Motley’s  coincidence  in 
the  views  of  Senator  Sumner,  early  brought 
him  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  ripened  into  a  determination  to 
remove  him  when  that  Senator’s  hostility  to 
the  San  Domingo  project  culminated  in  its 
first  defeat  in  Congress.  Let  us  give  a  few 
reasons  for  this  conclusion.  First.  Secre- 

S-  Fish,  in  his  published  despatch,  cov- 
y  but  repeatedly  connects  Mr.  Motley’s 
course  with  Mr.  Sumner,  whom  he  styles 
“  the  venerable  Senator,”  —  Mr.  Sumner 
being  two  years  younger  than  Mr.  Fish. 
Secondly.  Senator  W'ilson,  in  a  well-known 
letter  to  the  President,  assumed  that  Mr. 
Motley’s  removal  would  be  regarded  as  a 
punishment  of  Senator  Sumner;  and  the 
public  is  not  aware  that  Senator  Wilson 
ever  received  any  correction  of  the  view 
he  had  taken.  Thirdly.  A  semi-official 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  Mr.  Motley’s 
removal  was  published  several  weeks  ago  in 
one  of  our  city  papers,  the  writer  of  which, 
we  now  see,  must  have  derived  many  of  his 
statements  directly  from  the  Department  of 
State.  We  will  merely  copy  one  of  his 
conclusions,  as  follows:  “The  opposition 
of  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  San  Domingo  tre.ity 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  second 
cause  for  Mr.  Motley’s  removal.”  Let  these 
indications  stand  for  what  they  are  worth. 
With  or  without  them,  does  not  the  whole 
case  give  a  most  impressive  exhibit  of  the 
character  and  working  of  our  whole  diplo¬ 
matic  Bj’stcm,  if  system  it  can  be  called  ? 
Here  is  a  man  selected  for  the  first  place  in 
the  gift  of  the  Government  with  much  loss 
regard  for  his  fitness  than  for  securing  the 
favor  of  a  powerful  Senator ;  and  when  the 
first  fruits  of  the  mistake  begin  to  appear, 
they  are  smoothed  over  in  the  hope  of  di¬ 
verting  the  Senator’s  opposition  from  a 
measure  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
'with  the  English  mission ;  and  finally,  when 
that  hope  fails,  the  Minister  is  removed  eo 


simultaneously  that,  if  the  two  results  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  (leserve  to  be  recorded  as  the  most 
remarkable  ol'  “remarkable  coincidents.” 
As  the  consistent  sequel,  a  post  holding 
Avithin  itself  the  issues  of  peace  or  war  to 
two  great  nations,  remains  for  six  months 
without  an  occupant  1  The  bare  narrative 
is  a  conclusive  arraignment  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  our  diplomatic 
service  has  come  to  be  conducted.  Itefonn, 
complete  and  thorough,  is  the  resulting  les¬ 
son  tor  the  American  people.  If  they  shall 
receive  any  fresh  impulse  thereto,  they  can 
well  afford  to  overlook  this  unseemly  airing 
of  the  Government’s  secrets,  set  off,  as  it  is, 
by  a  Su'cretary  of  State’s  attempts  to  be 
funny,  so  clumsy  at  the  best,  and  so  obvi¬ 
ously  out  of  place. 


THE  SECOND  STAGE  OF  THE  WAR. 

WE  remember  hearing  during  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion  a  fervent  minister  offering 
this  prayer  for  England :  “  And,  O  Lonl  I 
there ’s  Alothcr  England ;  chastise .  her,  but 
hold  her  to  thy  bosom.”  We  have  often 
thought  of  this  jirayer  when  considering 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 
France.  'Tlierc  is  no  ({ucstion  about  her 
chastisement ;  avc  hope  it  Avill  prove  equally 
clear  that  it  has  been  ailministcrcd  for  her 
permanent  benefit.  It  matters  little  to  in¬ 
quire  now  whether  this  discipline — in  its 
extremity  at  least  —  might  have  been  avoid- 
cd  by  greater  wisdom  on  her  part,  or  whethur 
it  is  mainly  due  to  Prussia’s  overbearing 
dis])osition.  Sedan  was  the  hinge  of  (he' 
Avar,  ujion  which  its  first  stage,  representing 
Prussia’s  unavoidable  duel  with  tne  French 
Empire,  was  turned  into  the  second,  where¬ 
in  ^e  new  French  Republic  offered  itself 
as  a  substitute  for  Louis  Najxileon,  drafted 
into  captivity.  The  moral  necessity  or  the 
folly  ol  this  course  might  be,  and  perhaps 
Avill  be,  argued  as  long  as  debating-clubs 
are  known  among  mankind.  After  all,  it  is 
more  to  the  point  to  inquire  whether  nine 
tenths  of  the  modern  nations,  situated  just 
as  France  was,  —  with  an  enemy  on  its  soil, 
exacting  territorial  indemnity  to  close  up  a 
war  initiated  by  a  deposed  tyrant,  —  would 
not  have  done  precisely  as  France  did.  As 
American  spectators,  we  are  ready  to  say 
that  France  ought  to  have  been  more  con¬ 
siderate  ;  as  parties  to  any  such  actual  case, 
we  should  probably  do  just  as  Americans, 
Northern  and  Southern,  did  a  few  years 
ago, — we  should  tight  it  out.  So  long  as  it 
is  a  question  of  force  that  is  at  stake,  —  and 
that  is  what  the  famous  “  arbitrament  of  the 
sword”  generally  means,  —  a  nation  has 
the  right  to  show  what  it  can  do.  At  all 
events,  that  is  what  it  will  generally  under 
take,  regardless  of  all  contemporarj'  opin¬ 
ion  and  advice. 

Without  assuming,  then,  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  course  of  Republican  France, 
when  the  question  of  continuing  the  present 
strugwle  was  apparently  at  her  option,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  some  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  time  is  supplying,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  or  to  relieve  the  decision  made.  In  the 
first  place,  Europe  needed  a  new  lesson  as  to 
the  real  viciousness  and  hatefulness  of  war. 
During  the  present  generation  European 
wars  have  been  short  and  dashing.  In  a 
few  weeks  Austria  is  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  the  French  and  Italians;  equally’  short 
work  is  made  by  the  Prussians  with  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  with  the  Austrians ; 
even  the  Crimean  War,  though  more  pro¬ 
longed,  was  transacted  in  such  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Continent  that  it  made  but 
little  imjiression  upon  the  public  mind.  Had 
the  present  war,  therefore,  ended  at  Sedan, 
Europe  would  have  seen  only  its  poetry, 
and  nothing  of  its  prose.  This  would  haA’c 
been  its  moral  to  every  ambitious  nation : 
“  Keep  up  your  armament  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  strike  mightily  on  the  least  provoca¬ 
tion,  unhorse  your  antagonist,  and  vour 
object  and  great  glory  are  attained!  at 
little  trouble  and  exjiensc.”  This  was  a 
state  of  things  which  ministered  to  the 
worst  instincts  of  the  ruling  classes  and 
crushed  the  people  under  the  burden  of 
enormous  armaments.  France,  whether  fi¬ 
nally  successful  or  defeated,  will  put  an  end 
to  it  by  showing  that  war  is  destructive  and 
terrible  to  both  parties,  beyond  the  power 
of  any  victories  to  atone  for.  By  the  time 
this  contest  is  ended,  what  German  peasant, 
with  his  or  her  heart  bleeding  for  the  lost, 
and  sorrowing  over  a  lot  hardened  in  every 
respect,  will  ever,  desire  to  see  the  Father¬ 
land  engaged  in  another  contest,  except  in 
unavoidable  defence  of  its  soil  ?  Pernaps, 
also,  German  Liberalism,  looking  upon  the 
bitter  fruits  of  a  policy  against  which  it 
always  protested,  may  find  itself  reinforced 
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and  able  to  hold  its  ow.’  even  against  the 
King,  Bismarck,  and  Von  Moltke,  who  would 
have  been  as  resistless  deaii-gods,  had  they 
been  pennitted  to  repose  on  the  laurels 
reajied  on  the  flelds  from  Worth  to  Sedan. 

And  so,  too,  did  not  France  need  at  this 
time  to  be  scorched  and  purified  by  the 
fires  of  a  supreme  struggle  ?  Honeycombed 
by  a  corrupt  literature,  choked  against  in¬ 
struction  by  an  astounding  conceit,  from 
which  even  her  best  intellects  were  hardly 
free,  sj'stematically  debased  by  a  heartless 
despotism,  France  had  wellnigh  lost  the 
heroic  elements  that  were  native  to  her  peo- 
)lc.  Her  great  capital,  which  in  other  and 
ong  periods  had  been  justly  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  being  “  the  centre  of  civilization,” 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  luxurious  me- 
tro])oIis  of  Cmsarism  and  fashion ;  so  that 
if  she  had  been  symbolized  in  marble  or 
bronze,  she  would  have  stood  with  fetters 
in  one  hand  and  a  “  love  of  a  bonnet  ’  in 
the  other.  Tlis  first  hard  blows  of  the  war 
showed  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  national 
system,  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Empire  was  blown  to  atoms  like  a  holi¬ 
day  booth  on  the  ramparts  of  a  fort  under 
fire.  Surely  the  French  people  were  excus¬ 
able  for  trying  to  see  whether  something 
more  solid,  something  worthier  of  the  great 
name  of  France,  did  not  remain.  The 
experiment  has  not  been  successful  as  yet ; 
but  who  shall  sav  that  the  foundations  are 
not  laying  for  tlie  ultimate  upbuilding  of 
France,  when  the  present  crisis,  however  it 
may  end,  shall  have  passed  by  ?  Already 
Paris,  which  had  monopolized  the  national 
functions,  is  calling  upon  the  provinces  to 
save  her.  Tire  peasantry,  knowing  nothing 
hitherto  of  self-reliance  and  jrubTic  rpirit, 
arc  warming  with  genuine  patriotism.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  look  upon  the  government  as 
something  afar  off,  they  are  learning  every 
day  to  govern  themselves ;  while  the  good 
order,  patience,  and  harmony  of  all  classes, 
both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
is  certainly  most  unexpected  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  French  history.  Assuming,  then, 
—  what,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  are  not  yet 
wiirranted  in  disputing,  —  that  Paris  is  to 
fall  and  France  is  afterwards  to  come  to 
unwelcome  terms  with  her  conqueror,  will 
not  the  French  people,  with  all  their  losses 
and  sacrifices,  be  better  qualified  to  begin  a 
new  career  than  if,  after  the  surrender  at 
Sed:  n,  they  had  taken  into  their  hands  a 
nation  just  bereft  of  despotic  authority,  but 
fit  for  nothing  else  ?  At  any  rate,  they  had 
a  right  to  make  the  decision,  and  their  mo¬ 
tives  certainly  are  entitled  to  reswet;  for 
the  rest,  time  must  determine.  The  war 
has  been  a  marvel  thus  far;  perhaps  its 
greatest  marvels  are  reserved  to  the  end. 


SoMK  men  live  all  their  lives  long  with¬ 
out  knowing  a  lithograph  from  a  line  en¬ 
graving,  or  being  able  to  tell  whether  a 
shawl  from  India  is  worth  fifty  dollars  or 
five  thousand.  W c  all  remember  the  coun¬ 
try  fellow  who  thought  a  noisy  supernumer¬ 
ary  actor  played  better  than  Garrick.  But 
these  things  are  technical ;  and  it  would 
sundy  seem  that  a  |)ubiic  man,  a  veteran  in 
)ublic  life,  accustomed  to  dealing  with  pub¬ 
ic  affairs,  and  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
public  journalism,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
genuine  news  from  the  sensational  stuff 
which  an  inventive  Bohemian  will  make  up 
in  an  hour  and  sell  for  five  dollars.  When 
such  a  man  as  Senator  Sumner  is  deceived 
in  a  sham  letter  from  San  Domingo,  it  is  as 
if  Tiffany  wei  c  to  pronounce  a  glass  bead  a 
real  diamond.  But  in  certain  natiues  a 
degree  of  simplicity  survives  very  late ; 
Tom  Pinch  believed  in  Pecksniff  long  after 
everybody  else  had  found  him  out ;  and  to 
a  similar  trait  we  must  attribute  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sumner  read  gravely  to  the  Senate 
one  of  the  extravagant  concoctions  of  the 
New  York  Herald  office,  dated  in  the  trop¬ 
ics,  and  rebuked  his  hearers  for  smiling. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  gentleman  should 
blunder  in  such  a  way;  for  be  has  too 
strong  a  position  to  need  to  foriify  himself 
with  papi'r  ramparts  of  this  description. 


Proper  perspective  in  journalism  is  some¬ 
thing  difficult  to  attain  and  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define.  But  it  is  surely  sacrificed 
when  the  metropolitan  dailies  give  equal 
space  and  prominence  to  the  bombardment 
of  Paris  and  to  the  inquiry  whether  one 
boy  did  or  did  not  tread  upon  the  toes  of 
another  boy  at  West  Point.  Looked  at  in 
anotlier  view  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  the 
nation  which  a  few  years  ago,  within  the 
memory  of  youngsters  whose  beards  are  hard¬ 
ly  grown,  looked  with  acquiescence  upon  the 
slavery,  the  buying  and  selling,  of  millions 
of  black  people,  now  agitates  itself  over  the 


trivial  experiences  of  a  school-boy,  simply 
because  he  belongs  to  the  colored  race  by 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  his  blood.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  decide  whether 
Cadet  Smith  is  or  is  not  given  to  fibbing, 
whether  ho  kicks  the  shins  of  his  comrades 
in  malice  or  in  righteous  revenge,  whether 
his  fellow-students  annoy  him  b^ause  he  is 
an  octoroon  or  because  he  is  sensitive  and  a 
new-comer.  But  we  may  point  out  that  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  test  his  race  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  one  young  man  singled  out  by 
fortune  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  who  if  he  should  fail  to  pass  the  ordeal 
of  the  Military  Academy,  would  fail  only 
where  scores  of  white  lx>ys  have  failed  be¬ 
fore  him.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  he 
should  not  have  some  trying  treatment  from 
a  class  of  boys,  with  whom  any  singularity, 
from  a  cast  in  the  eye  to  the  cut  of  a  coat, 
is  an  offence  deserving  such  persecution  as 
the  Ugly  Duckling  received ;  and  it  would 
be  equally  strange  if  his  peculiar  condition 
did  not  gain  him  some  special  consideration 
from  his  instructors  which  should  make  the 
matter  about  even.  Not  till  half  a  dozen 
yellow  and  black  boys  are  able  to  form  a 
set  of  their  own  in  a  West  Point  class,  can 
we  fairly  test  the  fitness  of  their  race  to 
furnish  officers  lor  the  army ;  and  even  then 
there  will  be  a  mountain  of  prejudice  to  be 
overcome  in  their  experience  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  with  white  corporals  r.nd  privates  to 
receive  their  orders. 


Among  recent  incidents  has  been  an 
affray  in  a  New  York  drinking-saloon, 
in  which  a  notorious  congressman  was 
concerned,  and  a  murder  or  two  narrowly 
avoided.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  makes 
no  more  discreditable  a  record  than  the 
conduct  of  many  other  representatives  of  the 
people  on  the  floor  of  Congress  itself ;  that 
John  Morrissey  has  never,  so  far  as  is 
known,  sold  his  vote  or  influence ;  and  that 
he  fairly  represents  the  majority  of  his  con¬ 
stituents.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  an 
inborn  antipathy  in  the  decent  citizen 
against  having  such  men  in  the  places  of 
honor  at  Washington.  The  Autocrat  has 
been  roundly  taken  to  task  lately  for  his 
preference  for  the  gentleman,  technically  so 
called' in  public  life  ;  but  there  is  surely 
another  side  to  the  matter,  and  our  politics 
will  have  made  an  immense  advance  when 
it  becomes  as  absurd  to  think  of  a  man  like 
John  Morrissey  in  the  House  as  it  would  be 
in  England  to-day  to  suggest  Ned  Wright 
in  Parliament. 


Another  new  statue  of  Lincoln  has 
been  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  which 
a  grateful  nation  possesses.  We  have  heard 
of  the  a])plause  with  which  a  circle  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  greeted  Miss  Vinnie  Ream’s  two 
years’  work,  as  soon  as  the  veil  was  lifted 
from  the  marble ;  but  it  is  not  yet  time  for 
the  verdict  of  capable  critics,  or  for  the 
opinion  of  the  general  public,  which  arc 
pretty  siue  to  be  the  same  whether  in 
raise  or  condemnation.  One  man,  unless 
e  is  trained  and  cultivated,  is  very  likely 
to  be  wrong  in  his  judgment  of  such  mat¬ 
ters;  many  men  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
right.  But  at  the  worst  this  young  lady’s 
aemievement  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
efforts  of  sculjiture  cannot  be  worse  than 
the  bronze  effigy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lately 
set  up  in  Union  Square  in  New  York,  —  a 
hideous  vision  of  enormous  trousers  sure 
to  haunt  the  dreams  of  any  one  who  looks 
at  it  too  long  in  pas.dng. 


The  advocates  of  the  innovation  of  giving 
Cabinet  ministers  a  seat  and  a  voice  in 
Congress,  something  after  the  English 
manner,  will  find  a  new  argument  in  the 
revelations  of  the  Fish-Motley  correspond¬ 
ence.  If  the  feelings  of  the  Administration 
towards  the  minister  at  about  the  time  of 
his  removal,  were  as  Mr.  Fish  states  them, 
a  word  from  the  Secretarj-  of  State  in  reply 
to  a  public  question,  though  never  so  guard¬ 
edly  uttered,  might  have  enlightened  the 
public  mind  and  saved  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  Administration  is  stire 
to  have  a  great  burden  to  bear ;  it  is  a  pity 
to  add  to  it  unnecessarily,  by  the  insinu¬ 
ations  of  its  enemies,  and  the  guesses  of  cor¬ 
respondents  and  editors,  without  giving  it 
the  opportunity  for  a  simple  and  natural 
statement,  to  clear  the  underbrush  of  mis¬ 
representation  out  of  the  way. 


One  of  the  boldest  and  most  skilfully 
carried  out  cases  of  robbery  and  murder 
for  many  months  was  tliat  in  which  a  cool 
ruffian  at  Albany  boarded  an  express-car 
as  it  was  starting  for  Boston,  shot  the  ex- 


ress  messenger  three  times  through  the 
ead,  snatched  the  money  in  the  safe,  and 
disappeared  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city  itself. 
The  sum  obtained  was  a  paltiy  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  so  small  as  to  suggest  the 
thought  that  in  the  very  near  future  the 
fellow  will  have  exhausted  his  booty,  even 
if  he  does  not  live  very  riotously,  and  will 
be  ready  for  more  raids  upon  express-cars 
or  bank-counters.  For  we  put  aside  entirely 
the  vain  hope  that  a  supernaturally  clever 
detective  is  to  catch  him,  which  the  tele¬ 
graph  always  holds  out  delusively  on  such 
occasions. 


The  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
San  Domingo  question  are  not  to  be  envied 
in  their  position,  even  though  they  have  an 
opportuni^  for  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies 
at  a  very  favorable  season  of  the  year.  Be 
they  as  pure  as  snow,  and  so  forth,  they 
shall  not  escape  calumny  and  suspicion ; 
and  whatever  their  report  may  be  it  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  harsh  chorus  of 
unsavory  accusations.  Decidedly,  we  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  emphatic 
refusal  to  go  to  San  Domingo,  even  before 
he  was  askra. 


AN  HOUR  AT  THE  LECTURE  BUREAU. 

IN  a  large,  upper  room  in  Boston,  yon  may 
sometimes  see  the  whole  menagerie  of  the 
lions  of  the  lecture-room  as  thev  drop  in, 
one  after  another,  from  the  morning  trains. 
How  different  some  of  them  look  from  the 
idea  we  naturally  form  of  them  1 

Who,  for  example,  would  guess  that  that 
refined,  poetical-looking  gentleman,  clad  in 
student-black,  with  a  student-stoop  in  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  lap  full  of  letters 
before  him,  is  the  person  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  Jo.sn  Billings?  Yes,  that  is  the 
veritable  Josh,  and  an  excellent  fellow  he  is. 
Fellow,  indeed  I  He  is  the  father  of  grown¬ 
up  children.  Eight  years  ago,  he  was  an 
auctioneer  at  Poughkeepsie ;  where  to  oblige 
a  friend  who  had  just  started  a  little  daily 
paper,  he  used  to  write  a  short  editorial 
ever}'  day,  which  was  read,  liked,  and  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  morning.  But  one  day  —  one 
lucky  day  for  Josh — a  letter  of  Artemus 
Warf,  the  spelling  of  which  was  in  the  ec¬ 
centric  style  of  that  great  showman,  fell  un¬ 
der  his  eye.  The  toought  stole  into  the 
mind  of  the  auctioneer  that  some  of  his  own 
ieces  would  have  been  as  funny  as  that,  if 
e  had  only  spelled  the  words  wrong,  and 
put  at  the  end  of  them  an  odd  signature. 
He  resolved,  upon  the  instant,  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment.  He  took  one  of  his  old  essays, 
rewrote  it  in  the  worst  spelling  he  could 
think  of,  and  then  sat  musing  for  half  an 
hour  over  various  absurd  names  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  him.  Josh,  he  was  at  once  re¬ 
solved  upon,  as  the  name  of  all  others  ex¬ 
pressive  of  die  familiar  and  the  countrified. 
JiUiwijs  was  at  length  evolved  from  the 
depths  of  his  mind,  and  the  first  essay  of 
Josh  Billings  was  presented  to  the  world. 
The  bad  spelling  gave  wings  to  his  quaint 
wit  and  wi^om,  and  the  piece  flew,  from  pa¬ 
per  to  paper,  all  over  the  land. 

Such  was  the  entrance  of  the  worthy  and 
genial  Henry  W.  Shaw  into  the  comic  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  time.  The  first  volume  of  his  col¬ 
lected  essays  sold  to  the  extent  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  and  his  Almanac  for  1871  is  go¬ 
ing  towards  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
with  a  profit  to  the  author  of  nine  thousand 
dollars.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  every  one  of 
his  acquaintances  rejoices  in  his  good  for¬ 
tune.  His  conversation  is  frequently  enliv¬ 
ened  by  good  things.  “  My  audience,  last 
night,  was  perfectly  immense,”  said  one  of 
the  lecturers  the  other  morning.  “My 
house,”  said  Josh,  “  was  so  packed,  that  the 
last  man  who  came  in  had  to  leave  his  walk¬ 
ing-stick  outside.” 

Who  is  that  rather  portly,  good-humored 
individual,  looking  over  his  letters  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  so  carelessly  dressed,  and  wearing  upon 
his  whole  person  the  stamp  of  the  V\  estern 
man  ?  That  is  the  Rev.  Petroleum  V.  Nas- 
by,  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  All  the  world  is 
as  familiar  with  the  person  as  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  most  genial  of  political  satirists ; 
for  the  lecture  that  he  has  in  his  pocket  he 
has  delivered  four  hundred  times,  and  there 
are  two  others  in  his  trunk  which  will  be 
read  as  often  as  that  before  he  has  done  with 
them.  No  man  amuses  an  audience  better 
than  the  ex-jHistmaster,  and,  what  is  still 
better  he  makes  his  audiences  laugh  on  the 
right  side.  What  is  this  he  is  saying  ?  He 
has  never  got  over  his  stage-fright?  Al¬ 
ways  trembles  for  half  an  hour  before  going 
on?  Never  sure  the  lecture  will  not  be  a 
failure?  Yes;  so  he  says,  and  so  say  they 
all. 

Gough  strides  in,  in  his  hearty  bustling 


manner,  —  Gough,  the  king  of  the  platform, 
the  only  man  in  the  profession  who  pleases 
ever}'  audience  every  time  he  speaks ;  for  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  sense  and  benevotenee. 
He  has  come  from  a  flying  visit  to  his  farm  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  has  a  house  full  of 
children  —  his  own  and  other  people’s  —  to 
all  of  whom  he  is  a  bountiful  friend  and  father. 

“  WTiat  do  you  raise  on  your  farm,  Mr. 
Gough  ?  ”  asks  one.  “  I  try  to  raise  a  good 
many  things,”  is  his  reply,  “  but  my  only 
sure  crop  is  bills.”  Well,  he  has  plenty  of 
money  to  pay  them  with ;  for  he  can  lecture 
seven  nights  a  week,  if  he  chooses,  with  ma¬ 
tinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
could  always  get  five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
lecture  if  he  would  receive  it.  But  Gough 
has  an  idiosyncrasy.  He  is  as  stingy  to 
himself  as  he  is  generous  to  others :  and 
therefore,  when  he  draws  a  thousand-dollar 
house,  he  is  well  content  if  he  receives  only 
a  third  of  the  sum.  “  I  positively  cannot 
lecture  with  spirit,”  he  says,  “  if  1  have  au 
interest  in  the  receipts.”  Gough,  too,  al¬ 
though  he  has  probably  spoken  more  times 
than  any  man  now  living,  never  goes  before 
an  audience  without  a  certain  degree  of 
anxiety  concerning  the  success  of  his  effort. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  a  man  who  does 
not  fear  his  audience,  who  does  not  acutely 
feel  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  vocation 
as  a  speaker,  will  not  attain  a  genuine  suc¬ 
cess. 

A  lady  enters,  short  of  stature,  but  of 
assured  step  and  collected  mien;  not  so 
young  as  she  was  eight  years  ago,  though 
there  is  yet  in  her  countenance  much  of  the 
youthful  expression  of  the  young  girl  whose 
electric  utterances  during  the  war  influ¬ 
enced  the  course  of  events.  This  is  Anna 
Dickinson,  the  queen  of  the  platform. 

The  only  woman  in  the  profession  who 
pleases  every  audience  every  time  she  speaks. 
There  is  something  of  the  Quaker  in  her 
speech  and  demeanor ;  and  we  observe  that 
when  fhe  ^aks  to  Mr.  Redpath,  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Bureau,  she  says  “James,”  and 
when  she  addresses  his  partner,  Mr.  Fall, 
she  calls  him  “  George.”  In  her  conversa¬ 
tion,  too,  there  is  a  certain  directness  and 
simplicity,  which  mark  the  woman  as  one 
who  values  self-approval  more  than  the 
homage  of  the  world.  Marvellous  little 
woman !  She  speaks  five  or  six  nights  a 
week,  with  a  journey  between  each  per¬ 
formance,  and  exerts  herself  intensely  ever}' 
time  she  appears,  and  yet  she  shows  no 
signs  of  fatigue.  How  she  holds  her  audi¬ 
ence  with  her  Jeanne  Dare !  In  the  first 
fifteen  minutes,  she  lays  out  her  work  in  an 
easy,  almost  careless  manner;  but  as  the 
lecture  proceeds,  she  rises  and  warms  with 
her  theme,  until,  during  the  last  fifteen 
minutes,  she  seems  absolutely  possessed  by 
her  subject,  and  puts  into  her  speech  such 
blended  force,  fire,  dignity,  and  passion,  as 
to  thrill  ever}'  hearer.  It  is  a  strange  spec¬ 
tacle,  —  this  little  girl,  not  well  dressed,  not 
in  the  least  imposins  in  her  public  demean¬ 
or,  with  even  some  Quaker  sing-song  left  in 
her  utterance,  holding  breathless  a  vast 
multitude  of  people  as  long  as  she  chooses 
to  continue  I  Anna  Dickinson,  too,  is  one 
of  those  who  are  generous  to  all  the  world 
except  themselves ;  so  that  with  ail  her  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  week,  she  is  not  much  richer, 
they  say,  than  when  she  began. 

Who  is  this,  with  the  shabby,  large- 
crowned,  soft  hat,  and  ruddy,  benevolent 
face,  his  hair  fast  whitening  now,  but  his 
carriage  erect  and  firm  as  ever.  It  is  he 
who,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  began  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  popular  lectures,  with  one  of  the  best 
ever  delivered, — a  lecture  on  the  Lost  Arts, 
— delivered  since  four  or  five  hundred  times, 
without  ever  having  been  written  out  by  the 
author.  Can  this  kind  face  be  that  of  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips,  firom  whose  lips  issue  words  so 
severe,  so  blasting  ?  Even  so.  In  private 
life  no  man  is  more  gentle,  winning,  and 
considerate.  But,  perhaps,  like  other  men 
of  genius,  he  is  sometimes  dominated  by  his 
own  talent,  and  is  tempted  by  the  brilliancy 
of  an  epigram  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
justice.  But  people  like  to  see  public  men 
elegantly  tormented,  and  he  is  constantly 
sought  by  Lyceum  committees;  and  fre- 
quentlv,  when  he  would  regale  an  audience 
with  tiie  Lost  Arts,  the  people  clamor  for  a 
Philippic  upon  politics.  lie  could  lecture 
three  hundred  nights  per  annum,  says  the 
Bureau,  and  never  deliver  any  lecture  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  on  the  Lost  Arts. 

lie  is  conversing  with  a  person  whose 
pale  face  and  slender  figure  arc  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  own  robust  proportions, — 
James  Parton,  the  new  candidate  for  the 
honors  of  the  platform,  if,  indeed,  he  has 
not  passed  the  period  of  probation.  Thu 
managers  of  the  Lyceum  Course  evidently 
think  he  has ;  for  immediately  after  he 
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stepped  from  the  Music  Hall  stage  tlio  other 
evening,  he  was  eugageil  for  the  course  next 
fall.  He  gives  tlie  menagerie  a  ludicrous 
aeix)unt  of  his  exj>crieiico  in  the  lecture- 
room,  protesting  that  every  audience  has  as 
marked  a  character  as  an  individual.  There 
are  the  “  atill-attentives,”  the  “  quick-respou- 
sives,”  the  " hartl-to-lifts,”  the  “won’t -ap¬ 
plauds,”  the  “  get-np-and-go-outs,”  and  many 
other  varieties.  Rcupath  tells  us  that  it  took 
hi.Tt  three  years  to  persuade  Parton  to  mount 
the  rostrum,  but  that,  now  he  is  upon  it, 
he  enjoys  it  exeeetlinely,  and  finds  it  a  rest 
from  the  frtigne  of  -writing.  “  It  is  glorious,” 
says  Parton,  “  to  meet  the  people  face  to  face 
in  this  way  ;  but  while  I  am  awaiting  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  go  to  the  hail  I  feel  like  a  criminal  ex¬ 
pecting  the  sheriff  to  open  the  door  of  his  cell, 
rope  in  hand,  and  coinluet  him  to  the  scaffold.” 

liobeit  Collyer  enters,  with  the  portly  figure, 
and  solid  tread  befitting  a  man  who  was  born 
within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
church  at  Haworth.  Charlotte  doubtless  often 
looked  in  at  his  forge  when  he,  a  stalwart  youth, 
was  blowing  the  bellows  or  wielding  the  sledge¬ 
hammer.  America  evidently  agrees  with  his  con¬ 
stitution,  for  tlicre  is  an  expression  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  of  tlie  happy  and  pro6]>erous  man.  He 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  clergyman  in  the  country 
who  is  in  no  particular  whatever  cramped  or 
held  in  restraint  by  the  traditions  of  his  order ; 
for  he  not  only  goes  to  the  theatre  whenever  he 
wishes,  but  he  particularly  enjoys  a  rollicking 
comedy,  such  as  those  in  which  Barney  Wil¬ 
liams  appears.  In  soundness  and  elevation  of 
moral  judgment,  he  has  not  his  superior  among 
his  brethren.  He  has  the  eourage,  in  his  lec¬ 
ture  upon  llohert  Bums,  to  depict  the  poet  os  a 
man  ingloriously  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  life, 
—  the  ^nd  slave  of  degrading  appetites.  Mr. 
Collyer  comes  from  Chicago  eveiy  season,  ex¬ 
changing  with  some  Boston  friend,  and  after 
lecturing  about  New  England  for  a  month, 
seven  times  a  week,  returns  to  his  parsonage, 
carrving  in  his  pocket  a  very  pleasant  addition 
to  his  annual  income.  Nothing  is  more  tvel- 
come  in  the  Bureau  than  his  genial  presence. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Collyer  and  his  exchang¬ 
ing  pulpits,  may  not  this  lecturing  result  in  a 
system  of  pulpit  exchanges,  to  relieve  clergymen 
from  the  fatigue  of  over-production,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  congregations  with  a  greater  variety  of 
spiritual  nutriment  ?  Perhaps  the  Bureau  will  he 
called  upon  erelong  to  arrange  exchanges  for 
clergymen,  —  tours  of  two  or  three  months’  du¬ 
ration,  by  means  of  which  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  magnetic 
presence  of  the  great  lights  of  the  pulpit,  — 
Sinrray,  Bellows,  Beecher,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Tyng,  Frothinghani,  Storrs. 

But  here  comes  a  gentleman  of  the  clerical 
profession  who  is  even  more  unclerical  in  his 
appearance,  dress,  and  demeanor  than  Robert 
Collyer  himself  He  wears  a  enp —  tremendous 
innovation  !  He  wears  a  Cardigan  jacket  of 
many  colors  under  his  cost.  He  has  the  sturdy 
look,  the  easy  c.nTisge,  the  off-hand  manner,  the 
friendly,  cordial  tone,  the  whole  breezy,  bright 
exterior  of  a  man  of  the  mountains.  This  is 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Park  Street  Church,  and  the 
Adirondacks.  Popular  rumor  gives  him  out  as 
a  sensationalist ;  but  never  was  popular  rumor 
more  in  the  wrong.  His  public  manner  is  sim¬ 
plicity's  own  self,  —  quiet  and  unstudied  even  to 
homeliness,  but  a  homeliness  full  of  dignity 
and  power.  He  is  a  favorite  upon  the  platform, 
although  his  subject,  the  Adirondacks,  is  well 
worn,  and  not  in  harmony  with  our  winter 
thoughts.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  representative  of 
the  new  school  of  clergymen  who  approximate, 
in  different  degrees,  the  final  teaching,  —  “  doc¬ 
trine  nothing,  life  everything.” 

Moving  about  among  the  lions  we  observe  the 
urbane  and  vivacious  Parsons,  with  his  spotless 
linen  and  speaking  countenance,  who  illustrates 
Sheridan  and  the  men  of  that  day  with  so  much 
graphic  anecdote.  Senator  Revels  stands  in  the 
midst  with  folded  arms,  a  man  of  good  propor¬ 
tions  and  dignified  presence,  whose  color  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  white  blood  in  him  predominates 
three  to  one,  Des  i.ethe  novelty  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  he  is  sell -possessed  upon  the  platform, 
though  he  co  desses  that  when  first  he  rose  to 
iiddre8.s  the  Senate  he  was  agitated  and  anxious. 
Yonder  is  Mr.  Coffin,  whoso  war  letters,  and 
those  describing  his  tour  round  the  -world,  had 
so  much  to  do  with  giving  to  the  Boston  .Jour¬ 
nal  the  place  it  now  holds  in  the  journalism  of 
New  England.  A  group  of  ladies  are  convers¬ 
ing  within  the  rail, —  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Liver¬ 
more,  Mrs.  Vandenhoff,  all  of  whom,  in  their 
several  ways,  assist  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
independence  of  their  sex.  Carl  Zerrahn,  the 
Conductor  of  the  Lyceum  Orchestra,  is  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  seen  arranging  the  details  of  the 
next  concert.  Would  Boston  be  Boston  without 
Carl  Zerrahn  1  He  is  as  mnch  a  part  of  the 
musical  system  of  the  place  as  the  Great  Organ 
itself. 

This  lecturing  is  by  no  means  as  profitable 
as  many  people  appear  to  think.  As  in  other 
vocations,  so  in  this,  a  few  individuals  make 
large  and  rapid  gains,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  four 
most  popular  lecturers  in  the  country  can  earn, 
if  they  choose,  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
coarse  of  the  season.  To  the  rest  the  business 
is  hard  work  and  moderate  compensation,  —  for 
the  travelling  expenses  are  exc^iiigly  heavy, 
and  many  intervals  occur  without  an  engage¬ 
ment.  Very  few  lecturers  indeed  get  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  clear  profit.  To  the 
public  the  system,  if  well  managed  by  the  local 
committees,  is  a  medns  of  pleasant  and  profit¬ 


able  entertainment.  In  some  villages  there  is  a  infant  Henry  VI.  at  home,  swaddled  in  the 
musical  prelude  of  half  an  hour,  —  tho  tnusic  roval  purple,  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
being  furtiished  by  resident  amateurs.  'I'liis  half  France,  till  Joan  of  An-  arose  and 
makes  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  jjpread  her  legis  over  her  bleeding  country, 
the  oecasiou,  and  ^ords  to  the  ladies  and  gen-  Richard’s  ru5e  efiigv,  six  and  a  half  feet 

'r*.  y,  .he 

well  managed,  it  will  gcnerallv  yield  a  few  hun-  slay  er  of  the  S^^-en,  was  dug  up  ne^  the 
dred  dollars’  profit  for  the  benefit  of  tho  library  high  a.tar  in  1888,  and  ts  now  in  the  Lady 
or  some  other  public  institution.  Chapel.  The  shrunken  heart  still  exists. 

It  marks  the  progress  of  man  that,  in  many  wrapped  in  green  taffeta  in  a  leaden  cose, 
lecture-rooms  oi  this  great  nation  attention  is  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  town  museum. 

now  paid  to  providing  the  audience  with  some-  The  Hotel  Bourgtheromh _ Thi.s  (piaint 

thing  to  breathe.  Several  ceilings  have  been  old  hotel  (as  all  French  chateaus  were  called 
pierced  of  late,  and  a  few  tlierniomctcw  pur-  from  the  time  of  Froissart  downwards)  was 
chased  The  Bureau  has  always  ms, stc.l  upon  ,  William  le  Roux,  Seigneur  of 

lSyem"^*’two! "  "  “  Bourgthdroude,  according  to  gootf  author- 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

READING-KOOM  OF  TUE  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

jpiIE  Boston  Public  Library  may  justly 
A  be  considered  “a  Boston  notion.”  It 


ities  about  the  same  time  as  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Tlie  courtyard  is 
much  visited  by  travellers,  because  its  inner 
walls  are  lined  with  marble  bas-reliefs,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  famous  meeting  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Ouen.  —  This  fine 
Gothic  building,  larger  and  of  purer  art  than 


uc  VUUBIUCICU  «  building,  larger  and  ot  purer  art  tiian 

is  one  of  the  largest,  best  nmnaged,  and  the  cathedral,  was  built  as  early  as  the  reign 
most  practical  libraries  in  the  United  States.  Qf  I^thaire,  and  went  on  for  a  thousand 
We  say  “  practical  because  its  benefits  are  years  growing  and  gaining  ornament  upon 
placed  in  the  very  hands  of  the  public  at  ornament.  The  Huguenots,  savage  in  their 
large  and  are  not  reached  through  that  cir-  j-evenge,  and  detesting  everything  that  to 


cumlocution  system  which  shuts  out  the 


revenge,  and  detesting  everything  that  to 
their  mind  savored  of  idolatry,  once  lighted 


great  mass  ot  people  from  most  of  the  so-  ffiree  huge  bonfires  in  this  church,  anJ  cast 
called  public  lihr^es.  TRe  right  to  take  the  organ,  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  sumptuous 
books  from  the  Public  Library  is  so  easily  copies  and  other  vestments  of  the  priests  into 
secured  that  the  institution  has  drawn  the  flames.  The  next  enemies  of  ixior  Saint 

_i _ A  "a  _ _ _ « 


about  it  a  class  of  readers  which  in  other 
cities  does  not  frequent  similar  institutions. 
Its  choice  and  constantly  increasing  collee- 


Ouen  were  the  savage  guillotiners  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  showed  their  har 
tied  for  the  jioor  fugitive  clergy  of  those  cruel 


tions  ot  rare  works  also  make  it  the  resort  times  by  erectin"-  smiths’  toro-es  here  to 

_ _ _ A  V _  _  _ _  ^  . 


of  scholars  and  busy  literary  men 


mauufacture  swords  and  bayonets,  while  the 


influence  it  exerts  in  educating  the  people  workmen  howled  Uie  noble  “  Marseillaise  ” 
is  limitless.  An  hour  or  two  spent  m  the  ^nd  the  Bedlamite  Ca  Ira.  A  little  later 
lower  hall  will  explain  to  the  most  careless  Napoleon  (never  religious  but  when  he 
observer  how  it  is  that  Boston  has  the  rep-  ^  pm-pogc  to  serve)  pro[)OEed  to  the  mu- 
utation  of  being  a  city  of  readers,  and  why  nicipality  of  Rouen,  lor  some  purpose  now 


her  people  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  tbrgotten,  to  destroy  the  church  altogether, 
show  a  degree  of  culture  and  ])rosperity  house  built  upon  the  rock,  like 

not  to^  be  found  in  the  same  classes  oi  so-  Ghrist’s  Church,  stands,  the  Bonapartes 
ciety  in  ^  other  p^es.  A\  hen  the  great  have  passed  away  like  a  crop  of  poppies, 
good  which  the  Public  Library  is  accom-  g,.]int  Ouen  still  exists  in  all  its  holy 
plishing  in  this  direction  is  fully  realized,  beauty. 

the  expediency  of  extending  its  sphere  of  The  ’  Palais  de  Justice.  — travellers 


usefulness  by  throwing  open  the  doors  of  Rouen  without  visiting  the  Palais  de 

the  reading-room  on  Sunday  will  ^  gen-  Justice,  the  central  part  of  which  was  built, 
erally  recognized.  M  e  have  just  learned  as  topographers  infonn  us,  by  Louis  XII.  to 
that  a  petition  to  the  State  Legislature  urg-  serve  as  an  Exchequer  Court  for  the  chief 
ing  the  passage  of  an  Act  authorizing  this  tribunal  of  all  Normandy.  Francis  I.  afrer- 
step  is  now  receiving  the  signatures  ot  the  ^^rds  Ibrmed  it  into  the  Norman  House  of 


most  influential  citizens  of  Boston.  We 
print  on  page  81,  a  view  of  the  commodious 


Parliament.  In  this  building  half  the  his¬ 
torical  events  have  taken  place  tliat  have 


and  well-arranged  reading-room  of  the  Li-  happened  in  Rouen  since  the  Field  of  the 
brai-y,  where  are  constantly  kept  on  hand  cloth  of  Gold.  The  men  of  the  League, 
all  the  latest  American,  English,  and  Con-  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  the  Fi-ondeurs, 
tinental  newspapers  and  magazines.  This  tjjg  courtiers  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  friends 
saloon  is  handsomely  furnished,  as  the  of  Marat,  the  Bonapartists,  the  Bourbonists, 
reader  will  notice  in  the  engraving,  well  have  all  stood  in  this  hall  exhortins  their 


lighted,  and  perfectly  ventilated. 


have  all  stood  in  this  hall  exhorting  their 
friends  or  reviling  their  foes.  Where  the 


courteous  attention  wmch  visitors  always  Prussian  conqueror  now  stalks  Prussia  lias 


meet  with  from  those  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Many  of  the 
admirable  improvements  which  have  been 


ere  this  often  been  derided. 

“ONLY  A  RABBIT.” 

“The  Sportsman’s  Return”  is  a  subject 


carried  into  effect  during  the  past  two  or  which  has  been  so  well  worked  by  artists, 
three  years  are  due  to  the  energy  and  that  we  might  have  supposed  there  was 


thoughtfulness  of  the  present  Superinten-  nothing  new  to  be  got  out  of  it.  nie  en- 
dcut,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  graving  on  page  92,  however,  proves  that 

_ _ _  the  subject  has  not  lost  its  fre.-hness.  It  is 

an  English  scene,  as  the  reader  will  discover 
We  print  on  page  80,  apropos  of  the  at  a  glance.  Tlie  day’s  work  is  done ;  the 


EDWIN  BOOTH  AS  RICHELIEU. 


subject  discussed  in  our  “  Town-Talk  ”  this 
week,  a  full-page  illustration  from  a  draw- 


sturdy  sportsman  is  taking  his  ease,  quail¬ 
ing  bright  ale,  while  a  l^y  —  his  wife  or 


inw  by  Hennossy,  representing  Edwin  Booth  his  daughter,  we  are  not  certain  which  — 

V _ Z-- _ ®  ’  . 


in  his  famous  part  of  the  Cartlinal  Richelieu. 
The  same  cut  appeared  in  one  of  the  earlier 


turns  out  the  sjioils  of  his  gun  from  the 
game-bag.  “  Only  a  rabbit  I  ”  No  wonder 


numbers  of  Every  Saturday  before  our  jihe  looks  at  him  in  remonstrance  and  in- 
jmrangements  for  printing  engravings  of  qvflry ;  no  wonder  that  even  the  dog  should 
this  character  were  perfected.  We  now  regard  the  pitiliil  result  with  a  kind  of  dig- 


present  it  to  the  reader  in  connection  with 


It  is  not  the  kind  of  work  to 


a  description  of  the  opening  night  at  Bwth’s  which  he  has  been  used,  and,  as  accessory, 


Theatre  and  a  critic^ism  of  that  eminent  he  must  needs  feel  some  shame.  But  the 
actor  in  the  leading  rule  of  Bulwer’s  play.  prineipal  actor,  the  gentleman,  has  no  such 

SKETCHES  FROM  ROUEN.  we^ness,  or  efferfually  conceals  it  under  a 

mi  I  j  t  /.  1  .la  stolid  extcnor.  He  is  evidently  determined 

1  he  Cathedral,  The  crown  of  the  still  to  give  no  explanation.  Perhaps  he  has 

picbiresque  capital  of  old  Normandy  is  its  had  other  sport  on  hand  which  it  would  not 
Latheifral  of  Our  Lady.  Although  in  por-  he  convenient  to  speak  about  before  the 


SKETCHES  FROM  ROUEN. 

The  Cathedral.  —  The  crown  of  the  still 


•  i,  -u-  1  •  „  ^  convenient  to  speak  about  before  the 

tions  the  bmlding  dates  as  far  back  as  the  lady,  and  so  has  made  up  his  mind  to  bear 
thirteenth  century,  the  chief  part  of  the  any  amount  of  ridicule  with  a  good  grace, 
great  western  fa<;ade,  with  its  “  stone  screens  «  Only  a  rabbit !  ”  exclaims  the  lady ;  and 
of  open  tracery,”  shows  a  florid  and  corrupt  he  thinks,  as  the  golden  ale  gurgles  down 
taste,  and  was  the  work  of  Cardinal  d’Am-  his  throat,  of  the  gamekeeper’s  pretty 
boise  s  masons,  in  the  full  height  of  the  daughter  and  of  what  a  deliglitful  ramble 
pagan  Renaissance.  In  spite  of  all  the  rage  he  has  had. 
at  their  persecutors,  which  the  Huguenots 

vented  at  Rouen,  when  they  broke  down  new  york  police  scenes. 

“  the  carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers,”  The  majesty  of  the  law  as  incarnated  in 
small  lozenges  of  marble  in  the  pavement  of  a  policeman  who  magnifies  his  office,  is 
the  cathedral  choir  still  mark  the  spot  where  something  to  excite  awe  in  the  ordinary  hu- 
the  proud  and  fierce  heart  of  Richard  Coeur  man  heart.  But  in  the  case  of  policemen,  as 
de  Lion  once  rested.  Here,  too,  lies  that  of  the  rest  of  us,  the  one  step  from  the  sublime 
brave  and  relentless  Regent  of  England,  t<J  thb  ndiciilbttk  can  be  taken,  and  then  the 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  leaving  the  mlgesty  of  the  law  looks  whims***al  enough^ 


if  not  jHisitively  shabby.  On  page  90  Mr. 
Bush  has  given  a  series  of  sketches,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  diverse  fortunes  that  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  imlicemaii  any  day.  In  the  first 
sketch,  be  feels  himself  a  demigod ;  see  his 
port  and  tlie  superhuman  expression  of  his 
official  countenance.  And  how  adroitly  the 
ragged  little  rascal  behind  mimics  him,  off  er¬ 
ing  an  insult  which  even  you  and  we  would 
resent, — how  much  more  a  policeman  of 
the  demigoil  sort !  Ah,  my  little  ragged 
rascal  1  you  show  to  |X)or  advantage  in 
sketch  number  two,  —  lor  the  law  is  after 
you  in  its  most  wrathful  mood,  —  you  have 
not  committed  a  crime,  but  j  ou  have  most 
horribly  outraged  the  sensibilities  of  our 
master  with  the  badge,  and  you  must  smart 
for  it.  The  two  other  sketches  tell  their 
own  story. 

LUMBERING  IN  WINTER. 

On  page  89  our  artist  presents  an  effec¬ 
tive  picture  of  lumbermen  engaged  in  their 
winter  work.  Tlie  scene  represents  the 
first  stage  of  lumbering,  —  felling  trees  and 
cutting  them  into  logs  of  the  desired  length. 
In  Maine,  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  Michigan, 
and  about  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast,  this 
work  is  always  done  in  winter,  —  large 
gangs  of  men  striking  out  into  the  vast  for¬ 
ests,  where  they  spend  the  season  in  getting 
tim^r  ready  to  be  floated  to  the  innumer¬ 
able  sawmills  which  vex  the  main  water¬ 
courses  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  below. 
In  selecting  tracts  in  the  forest,  lumbermen 
choose,  when  available  for  their  operations, 
the  hillside  or  gentle  ascents  rising  from 
streams  which  run  through  nearly  all  forest 
valleys.  This  enables  them  either  to  roll 
their  logs,  or  drag  them  with  oxen,  with 
comparative  case,  down  to  the  borders  of 
the  stream.  Here  they  are  gathered  during 
the  whole  winter,  each  log  bearing  some 
mark  indicating  its  owner ;  and  when  “  the 
rains  descend  and  the  floods  come  ”  in  tho 
spring,  the  logs  are  borne  away  with  the 
currents.  It  is  then  that  the  lumberman’s 
business  of  hardship  and  of  peril  begins. 
Almost  every  mountain  stream  brings  its 
(juota  of  logs  which,  uniting  in  the  larger 
streams  below,  often  form  what  is  called  a 
“jam,”  in  the  narrow  beds  of  the  rivers. 
These  jams  are  sometimes  very  formidable 
affairs,  and  only  men  of  rare  courage,  and 
accustomed  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
could  ever  cope  successfully  with  such  emer¬ 
gencies.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
lumbermen  are  obliged  to  pick  their  way, 
over  tho  boiling  flood,  on  the  rolling  logs, 
and  cut  away  obstructions,  here  or  there, 
and  then  tnist  to  their  wits  to  escape  from 
the  piled-up  masses  of  logs  and  ice  which 
come  crashing  about  them.  The  lumber¬ 
men  of  Maine  and  of  Michigan  have  long 
been  noted  for  tlieir  stahvart  forms  and 
their  great  courage.  When  one  meets  these 
brawny  sons  of  the  wood  eonveying  their 
winter’s  work  on  the  floods  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  or  along  the  streams  emptying  into  the 
great  lakes,  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
ready  skill  and  heroism  (for  such  it  is)  with 
which  they  encounter  obstacles  which  to 
people  of  quieter  habits  would  seem  insur¬ 
mountable. 

THE  ARISTOCRAT. 

The  photograph  from  which  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  page  93  was  taken  is  cf  French  ori¬ 
gin  and  is  entitled  L’ Aristocrate.  The  un¬ 
known  lad^  of  the  photograph  has  certainly 
a  profile  of  extreme  delicaey  and  refinement. 
Comely  laces  are  common  enough,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  we  meet  any  one  whose  features, 
when  viewed  from  the  side,  possess  so  grace¬ 
ful  an  outline.  Whether  the  original  be 
French  or  English,  we  know  not,  but  she 
may  certainly  be  aeeepted  as  a  most  fit  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  aristocracy  of  Old  Franco 
under  the  Sixteenth  Louis.  We  can  fancy 
such  a  face  beaming  with  smiles  amid  tho 
gayeties  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  court ;  we 
can  fancy  it  again  wearing  an  expression  of 
scornful  resolution  in  the  fatal  tumbril,  with 
the  furies  of  the  guillotine  yelling  around.  It 
increases  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  epoch 
when  we  reflect  on  the  youth  and  beauty 
and  innocence  which  fell  beneath  the  relent¬ 
less  axe  of  Fouquier  Tinville ;  and  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  makes  one  shudder 
to  remember  that  many  a  neck  as  fair  and 

I  slender  as  that  in  the  portrait  lay  fixed  in 
the  vise  of  the  hideous  engine  of  revolution¬ 
ary  vengeance. 

J  AFTER  THE  BATTLE,  — THE  PICKET-GUARD. 

The  sketch  on  page  76  gives  us  a  view  of 
the  scene  of  the  battle  which  lately  took 
place  near  the  villages  of  Champigny  and 
Brie,  lying  southeast  of  Paris.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  correspondent  who  passed  over  the 
field  the  third  nvening  after  the  contest. 
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[Kiitercd  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


THE  MARQUIS  UE  VILLEMER 

By  GEORGE  SAND. 

[Translated  flrom  the  French  for  Every  Saturday,  by  Ralph  Keeler.] 


writes  as  tbllow.s ;  “  We  walked  on  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  Villiers.  The 
company  iust  relieved  met  us.  The  crest 
of  the  hill  was  covered  with  straw,  from 
which  the  relief  were  taking  armfuls.  We 
followeil  them.  We  passed  a  group  of  some 
fitly  dead  arranged  in  five  rows.  Many  of 
their  poses  were  beautiful,  mo.st  were  hor¬ 
rible,  all  were  awful.  Some  with  uplilled 
a"ms,  some  pressing  them  to  their  sides  as  if 
still  clasping  musket  at  support,  one  tearing 
the  handkerchief  from  his  neck.  'Phe  faces 
that  were  not  blackened  or  blood-stained 
seemed  more  livid  in  the  ghostly  light. 
Above  them  shone  the  stars.  ITiey  used  to 
say  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  become 
stars.  Their  last  bivouac  of  all  was  a 
ghastly  spectacle. 

“  But  what  maile  it  more  ghastly  still 
was  that  close  to  the  bivouac  of  the  dead 
lay  a  bivouac  of  the  living.  The  straw  that 
the  men  were  carrying  was  to  line  round 
rifle-pits  they  had  dug  in  the  field  some 
half-dozen  yards  apart,  and  in  each  hole 
nestled  si.x  or  eight  for  warmth,  their  bodies 
buried,  their  faces  and  bayonets  gleaming 
over  the  brink  of  their  shooting  graves. 
Who  was  it  sowed  dragons’  teeth  and  from 
the  seed  sprang  armed  menV  The  scene 
put  one  in  mind  of  the  legend.  Why  was 
the  hill  bristling  with  armed  men  ?  Over 
the  valley  glared  the  electric  light  of  Fort 
Nogent,  and  should  the  French  sally  down, 
these  buried  dragon.s’  teeth  would  spring 
up  to  receive  them.  It  was  a  terrible  ser¬ 
vice,  but  made  more  terrible  still  by  the 
neighborhood  of  those  unburied  derid.” 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Thk  Legislature  of  Nevada  met,  Jan.  3;  the  Leg¬ 
islatures  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois,  Jan.  4.  The  Republican  St.ate  Conven¬ 
tion  met,  Jan.  4,  at  Concord,  and  nominated  Hon. 
James  Pike  for  Governor. 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Jan.  5,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  calling  for  the  last  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Motley  and  the  State  Department,  including 
the  telegraphic  despatches  relating  to  his  recall. 
On  the  bth  the  correspondence  was  submitted. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Oakes  Ames  &  Co. 
was  held  at  Uoston,  Jan  9.  The  committee  pre¬ 
viously  appointed  to  examine  their  afiairs  reported 
that  the  assets  of  tlie  firm  exceeded  the  indebted¬ 
ness  by  over  S  8,000,000,  and  recommended  an 
extension  of  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four 
months,  the  creditors  to  receive  seven  per  cent 
interest,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 

Gov.  Powell  Clayton  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  J.  R.  West  from  Louisiana, 
Jan.  10. 

OtiiTUAKY.  —  Rev.  William  Wisner,  D.  D.,  a 
prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  formerly  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Jan.  7. 

David  R.  Floyd  Jones,  formerly  Secretary  of 
State  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  died 
Jan.  9,  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  War.  —  The  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Fort  Avron  were  followed  by  a  vigorous  shelling 
of  Forts  Noisy  and  Rosmy,  which,  on  .Ian.  7,  were 
reported  to  be  so  far  reduced  that  the  Germans 
could  occupy  them  at  pleasure. 

Jan.  8,  King  William  telegraphed  from  Ver¬ 
sailles  as  follows:  “  Frederick  Cnarles  continues 
his  victorious  advance  on  Le  Mans.  Everything 
has  been  quiet  in  the  north  since  the  3d.  The 
bombardment  here  is  proceeding  favorably.  The 
barracks  in  Fort  Vauvies  are  on  fire.” 

.Tan.  2,  Gen.  Faidherbe  gave  the  Germans  battle 
at  Bapaume,  the  result  of  which  he  announces  as 
follows:  ”  We  have  fought  a  battle  near  Bapaume, 
which  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening  of  Monday.  We  have  driven  the  Prus¬ 
sians  from  all  their  positions  and  the  villages  occu¬ 
pied  by  them.  The  enemy’s  losses  are  enormous. 
Ours  are  serious.” 

On  the  3d  he  continued  the  fight  at  Pont  Noy- 
elles,  and  claimed  a  victory  in  the  following  order 
of  the  day:  “  Soldiers,  in  the  battle  of  Pont  Noy- 
elles  you  victoriously  held  your  positions  at  Ba- 
panine.  You  carried  all  the  positions  of  the 
enemy.  This  time  he  will  not  deny  your  victory ; 
by  your  victory  and  constancy  you  have  deserved 
well  of  your  country.  As  soon  as  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  provisions  and  ammunition  we  will  continue 
operations.” 

Rocroi,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Mezieres,  after 
a  severe  bombardment,  surrendered  Jan.  G. 

Count  Berns'off,  Prussian  Minister  at  London, 
has  received  the  following  despatch  in  regard  to 
the  sinking  of  the  English  vessels  in  the  Seine: 
Versailles,  Jan.  8,  1871.  —  “  The  report  of  the 
German  commander  at  Rouen  respecting  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  English  colliers  has  not  arrived,  but  the 
facts  are  kuown.  Tell  Lord  Granville  that  we 
sincerely  regret  that  our  troops,  to  avert  imminent 
danger,  were  obliged  to  seize  the  British  ships. 
We  admit  the  claim  for  indemnity.  If  unjustifia¬ 
ble  excesses  were  also  committed,  we  regret  them, 
and  will  call  the  guilty  to  account. 

“  Bismarck.” 

Further  explanations  represent  that  the  vessels 
were  seized  for  fear  the  French  would  use  them  to 
land  troops. 

From  London,  Jan.  6,  we  learn  that  Baron  von 
Beust,  in  his  reply  to  the  despatch  of  Count  Bis¬ 
marck,  notifying  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  of  the 
completion  of  German  unitv,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  good  relations  established  between  the 
two  countries  by  the  Treaty  of  Pracpie  will  con¬ 
tinue,  acknowledges  the  sentiment  of  gratification 
with  which  the  Austrian  Oovernmeut  notice*  the 


Chancellor’s  friendly  allusions  to  the  treaty,  but 
he  prefers  not  to  enter  at  the  present  moment  on 
a  formal  discussion  of  the  features  of  that  compact. 
The  Baron  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  German  Empire,  and  takes  the 
stand-point  that  the  unity  of  Germany  accom- 
plishea  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia  is  an  act 
of  historical  significance  and  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  He  affirms  that  the  restoration  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  is  not  only  received  with  satisfaction 
by  the  people  of  Austria,  but  is  personally  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Austria,  he 
continues,  sincerely  wishes  to  cultivate  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Germany.  This  would  be  a  pledge  of  en¬ 
during  union  and  lasting  peace.  The  glorious  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hapsburgs,  linked  with  the  history  of 
Gehnany,  will  be  remembered  by  the  Emperor 
only  with  feelings  of  the  warmest  sympathy,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  tne  German 
nation. 

Right  Hon.  William  Monsell,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Limerick  County,  has  offered  the  Pope  a 
residence  on  his  estate  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  in  the  English  Cabinet. 

London  advices  of  Jan.  5  stale  that  Jule*  Favre 
has  informed  Count  Bismarck,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Washburne,  the  American  Minister,  that  he 
(Favre)  knows  nothing  of  the  European  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  will  not  leave  Paris  to  attend  it. 

The  Spanish  Cabinet  was  orranized  Jan.  5,  as 
follows:  Serrano,  President  of  tne  Council;  Mar- 
tos.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Ulloo,  Minister  of 
Justice;  Beranger,  Minister  of  Marine;  Sagasta, 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  Zorilla,  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works;  Ayala.  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

From  London,  Jan.  9,  we  learn  that  despatches 
from  Athens  report  that  a  band  of  Greek  brigands, 
numbering  80,  had  a  fight  on  the  31st  ult.  with  the 
Turkish  troops  near  the  frontier,  and  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  20  men.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  the  noted  chieftain  Arvanitaki.  The 
Turks,  at  last  accounts,  were  vigorously  pursuing 
the  bandits. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Root,  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Chili,  was  form.ally  received  by  the  President  Dec. 
2.  The  magnificent  theatre  of  Santiago,  which 
cost  over  S  600,000,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  fire  took  place  Just  after  an  audience  of  2,000 
persons  had  left  the  building. 

It  is  reported  from  Havana,  Jan.  8,  that  the  wife 
of  President  Cespedes  and  two  other  persons,  car¬ 
rying  a  large  araounKof  specie  to  the  insurgents, 
have  been  captured.  The  mail  from  the  rebels, 
destined  fur  Nassau  and  New  York,  fell  into  the 
hands  uf  the  Spanish  authorities,  together  with 
important  documents. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


January  4< 

Fixahoial. 

LordOR.  —  OoDSols,  ;  U.  B.  6-20’s,  1802,  89)^  ;  do. 
1867,  88?,'. 

FoARcroRT.  —  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  94)4. 

N*w  Yoai.— Gold,  IlOX  ;  U.  8. 0’l,  1881,  llO?*  ;  6-20’l, 

1862, 108)4  ;  da  1867, 107?4. 

CoHMtaciAl. 

Liviapooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8)46. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s. 

NiW  Took.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplonds,  l&)4a  ;  red 
winter  wheat,  81.49)4. 

CaiOAQO.  —  Spring  wheat,  8 1.11)14  (No.  2). 

January  3. 

FraAHOIAl. 

Lordor.  —  Consols,  92)4  ;  D.  8.  e-20’s,  1862,  89)4  ;  do. 
1867,  88)4 

Now  you*.  —  Gold,  110)4  i  U.  8. 6’s.l881,  UO'^  j  5-20’s, 

1862, 108)4  -,  do.  1867, 107)4. 

CoMiuaoiAX. 

Ltvupool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s. 

Naw  York.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15),'c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.46  ^  1.60. 

Chicaqo.  —  Spring  wheat,  8  l.i0>4  (Na  2). 

Jauuary  6. 

FraAHCUL. 

Lordor.  —  Consols,  02)4  •  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  89)4 ;  da 
1867,88)4. 

Now  York.  — Gold,  110)4 ;  U.  S.  6’s,  1881, 110)4' ;  6-20’s, 

1862, 108)4  ;  do.  1867, 107)4. 

COMIIKCIAL. 

IdVsaPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  lOd. 

NsW  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16a  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.46  1.60. 

CaiOASO.—  Spring  wheat,  8  l  lO’,  (No.  2). 

Jauuary  7. 

Firarcul. 

Lordor.  —  Consuls,  92)4 ;  U.  S.  6  20's,  1862,  89)4  ;  da 
1867,  88)4. 

Frarefort.  — U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  04)4. 

Now  Yore.  — Gold.  110%  ;  D.  8.  6’s,  1881, 110)4  ;  6.20>i, 

1862, 108)4  ;  do.  1867, 107)4. 

OOIORRCIAI. 

LrvRRPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplRnds,  7)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s  Od. 

Niw  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  I60. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.46  1.50. 

CmcAao.  —  Spring  wheat,  81.10^  (No.  2). 

Jauuary  9. 

FufARCIAL. 

Lordor.  —  Consols,  02)4  i  U.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  89)4  ;  da 
1867,  88)4'. 

New  Yore —  Gold,  110% ;  D.  8.  6’s.  1881, 110)4 ;  6-90’s, 
1862, 100 ;  do.  1867, 108. 

COMKIRCIAL. 

LiTEsrooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplRnds,  1%d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lOs.  9d. 

Niw  Yoee.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplonds,  16>4a  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.44  1.52. 

Chicaso.  -  Spring  wheat,  8 1.10)4  (Na  2). 

January  10. 

Firaroial. 

Lordor.  — Consols,  02)4 ;  D.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  89)4 ;  da 
1867,  88*4. 

FRARKrosT _ C.  8.  6-20’r,  1862,  96. 

Now  York.  —  Gold,  111)4  i  u.  8.  6’s,  18  1, 110%  ;  5-20’s 
1862, 109 ;  do.  1867, 108. 

COMMISCIAL. 

LiTSBrnoL.  —Cotton,  middling  uplRnds,  7)4d. 

Niw  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  npUnds,  16)4o.  i  red 
winter  wheat,  8 1.48  @  1.60. 

Obioam<  Spring  wheat,  8 1-12 '4  (Na  9). 


XVII. 

IT  was  no  longer  possible  for  Caroline  to 
feel  a  doubt  of  tlie  sentiment  she  had  in¬ 
spired.  To  avoid  responding  to  it,  she  had 
hut  one  line  of  defence,  which  was  to  act  either 
as  if  she  had  never  suspected  it,  or  as  if  she 
did  not  suppose  the  Marquis  would  date  to 
speak  of  it  a  second  time  to  her,  even  in- 
du^ctly.  She  resolved  to  discourage  him 
so  completely  that  he  would  never  recur 
to  the  subject,  and  not  to  remain  alone 
with  him  long  enough  for  him  to  lose  his 
natural  timidity  under  the  impulse  of  in¬ 
creasing  emotion. 

When  she  had  thus  marked  out  her  course 
of  conduct,  she  hoped  to  be  at  peace ;  but, 
alter  all,  she  had  to  give  way  to  natural 
feelings,  and  sob  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  She  wisely  yielded  to  this  grief, 
saying  to  herself,  that,  since  it  must  be 
so,  it  was  better  for  her  to  suffer  from , 
a  momentary  weakness  than  to  struggle 
against  herself  too  much.  She  well  knew 
that  in  a  direct  contest  our  instinctive  self- 
love  awakes,  in  spite  of  us,  and  leads  us  to 
seek  some  side  issue,  some  compromise  with 
the  austerity  of  duty  or  destiny.  She  re¬ 
fused,  then,  to  dream  or  reflect ;  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  for  her  to  hide  her  head  and  weep. 

She  did  not  see  M.  de  Villemer  again  un¬ 
til  evening,  just  as  the  ordinary  visitors  of 
the  family  were  taking  leave ;  he  came  in 
with  the  Duke,  both  of  them  in  evening 
dress.  They  had  just  returned  from  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  de  Dunieres. 

Caroline  would  have  retired  immediately. 
The  Marchioness  detained  her,  saying,  “  O, 
so  much  the  worse,  my  dear,  you  will  have 
to  sit  up  a  little  later  this  evening.  It ’s 
worth  while  though ;  we  are  going  to  hear 
what  has  happen^.” 

Before  long  the  explanation  was  forth¬ 
coming.  The  Duke  had  an  undefined  look 
as  of  astonishment ;  but  the  countenance  of 
the  Martinis  was  open  and  calm.  “  Mother,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  seen  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles. 
She  is  beautiful,  amiable,  full  of  attractions ; 
I  can’t  imagine  any  sentiments  which  she 
might  not  inspire  in  the  man  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  please  her ;  but  I  have  had 
no  such  good  fortune.  She  would  n’t  look 
at  me  twice,  —  so  entirely  did  the  first 
glance  suffice  for  her  to  pass  judgment  on 
me.” 

And  as  the  Marchioness  was  silent  in 
utter  consternation,  the  Marquis  took  her 
hands,  adding,  as  he  kissed  them,  “  But 
this  need  n’t  affect  you  the  least  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  come  back 
full  of  dreams  and  plans  and  hopes.  There 
is  in  the  air  —  O,  1  felt  it  at  once  —  quite 
another  marriage  than  this,  and  one  which 
will  give  you  infinitely  more  pleasure !  ” 
Caroline  felt  herself  dying  and  reviving 
by  turns  at  every  word  she  heard ;  but  she 
also  knew  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  were  fast¬ 
ened  upon  her,  and  she  said  to  herself  that 
perhaps  the  Marquis  was  stealthily  watching 
her,  between  eaeffi  of  his  phrases.  So  she 
kept  her  countenance.  It  was  plain  that 
she  had  wept;  but  her  sister’s  departure 
might  be  the  only  cause.  She  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  it,  and  the  Marquis  had  himself  wit¬ 
nessed  her  tears  on  that  occasion. 

“  Come,  my  son,”  said  the  Marchioness, 
“  don’t  keep  me  in  suspense,  and  if  you  are 
talking  seriously  —  ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  Duke,  mincing  grace¬ 
fully,  “  it  is  n’t  serious.” 

“  But,  indeed,  it  is,”  cried  Urbain,  who 
was  unusually  gay ;  “  it ’s  on  the  programme 
for  the  most  plausible  and  delightful  thing 
in  the  world !  ” 

“It’s  singular  enough,  at  least  —  and 
spicy  enough,”  rejoined  the  Duke. 

“  Come  now,  do  stop  your  riddles,”  cried 
the  Alarchioness. 

“  Well,  let  us  have  it,”  said  the  Duke  to 
his  brother  with  a  smile. 

“  I  propose  to  do  that ;  I  ask  nothing  bet¬ 
ter,”  replied  the  Marquis;  “it’s  quite  a 
story,  and  I  must  proceed  with  it  in  order. 
Imagine,  my  dear  mamma,  our  arrival  at 
the  Duchess’s,  both  as  fine  as  you  see  us 
now,  —  no,  finer  still,  for  there  was  on  our 
faces  that  air  of  conquest  which  suits  my 


brother  so  well,  and  which  I  attempted  for 
the  first  time,  but  with  no  success  at  all,  as 
you  shall  see.” 

“  That  means,”  rejoined  the  Duke,  “  that 
you  had  an  air  of  prodigious  abstraction, 
and  began  operations  bv  locking  at  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Anne  of  Austria,  lately  placed  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Duchess,  instead  of 
looking  at  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  Marchioness,  sighing, 
“  it  was  very  lovely  then,  this  portrait  ?  ” 

“Very  lovelj-,”  replied  Urbain.  “You 
will  say  it  was  no  time  for  me  to  be  noticing 
this ;  but  you  are  going  to  see  how  fortunate 
it  was,  after  all,  that  it  happened.  Mile. 
Diana  was  seated  by  the  comer  of  the  man¬ 
tel,  with  Mile,  de  Duniferes  and  two  or  three 
other  young  ladies  of  haughty  ancestiy  more 
or  less  En^ish.  While  my  distracted  eyes 
arc  hanging  upon  the  plump  countenance 
of  our  late  queen,  Gaetan,  thinking  me  close 
at  his  heels,  goes  directly,  in  his  capacity  of 
elder  brother,  to  salute  first  the  Duchess, 
then  her  daughter  and  the  whole  juvenile 
group,  singling  out  at  once,  with  an  eagle 
eye,  the  beautiful  Diana,  whom  he  had  n’t 
seen  since  she  was  five  years  old.  Having 
promenaded  his  bewitching  smile  into  this 
privileged  comer,  and  traversed  the  other 
groups  with  that  meek  and  triumphant  ele¬ 
gance  which  belongs  to  him  alone,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  me,  just  as  I  am  beginning  my  evo¬ 
lution  toward  the  Duchess  and  says  in  an 
angry  tone  though  in  a  low  voice,  ‘  Come 
on  1  what  are  you  about  there  ?  ’  I  dart 
forward,  I  salute  the  Duchess  in  my  tnni,  I 
try  to  look  at  my  betrothed ;  she  had  her 
back  turned  to  me  squarely.  An  evil  omen  ! 
I  retreat  to  the  mantel-piece,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
play  all  my  advantages.  The  Duchess  ad¬ 
dresses  some  conversation  to  me,  charitably 
bent  on  giving  me  a  chance  to  shine.  And 
1  —  why,  I  was  ready  to  talk  like  a  book ; 
but  it  was  all  for  nothing ;  Mile,  de  Xain¬ 
trailles  never  looked  at  me  and  listened 
still  less ;  she  was  whispering  to  her  young 
companions.  At  last  she  turns  rounil  and 
darts  at  me  a  glance  full  of  wonder  and 
most  decidedly  cool.  I  am  introduced  to 
her  neighbor.  Mile,  de  Dnnieres,  a  young  girl 
slightly  deformed,  but  brilliant  intellectu¬ 
ally  it  seemed  to  me,  and  who  was  very  evi¬ 
dently  nudging  her  friend  with  her  elbow ; 
but  all  in  vain,  and  I  return  to  my  ros- 
tmm,  that  is,  to  the  mantel-piece,  without 
having  called  up  the  faintest  blush.  I  do 
not  lose  my  self-possession,  but,  resuming 
conversation  with  the  Duke,  I  go  on  making 
some  very  judicious  remarks  about  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Chambers,  when,  ali  at  once.  I 
hear  the  music  of  charming  bursts  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  poorly  suppressed,  from  the  young  ladies 
in  the  comer.  Probably  they  found  me 
stupid.  I  am  not  confounded,  however ;  I 
continue ;  and  after  having  properly  shown 
the  fluency  of  my  elocution,  1  inquire  about 
the  historical  portrait,  to  the  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  de  Dunieres,  who  thinks 
of  nothing  hut  having  his  picture  appre¬ 
ciated.  While  he  is  leading  me  towai^  it 
to  examine  it  and  admire  the  beauty  of  its 
execution,  my  brother  quietly  takes  my 
place  and  on  my  return  I  find  him  installed 
between  the  arm-chair  of  the  Duchess  and 
that  of  her  daughter,  close  by  Mile.  Diana, 
in  the  midst  of  the  group,  joining  in  the 
chat  of  the  young  ladies.” 

“  Is  this  true,  my  son  ?  ”  asked  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  the  Duke,  with  anxiety. 

“  It  is  quite  true,”  replied  the  Duke,  in¬ 
genuously.  “  I  laid  siege  to  the  fortress ;  I 
took  a  position.  I  expected  Urbain  to  ma- 
ncEuvre  so  as  to  come  to  my  supjiort ;  but 
no,  the  traitor  leaves  me  alone  exposed  to 
the  fire,  and  you  see  I  have  to  get  off  as  I 
can.  What  took  place  meanwhile  ?  He  is 
going  to  tell  von.” 

“  Alas !  I  know  more  than  enough,”  said 
the  Marchioness,  in  despair ;  “  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  something  else.” 

“  Pardon  me,  mamma,”  replied  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  “  I  had  no  wi.'h  to  do  so  and  no  time 
either,  for  the  Duchess,  leaving  G.ietan  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  young  ladies,  took  me  aside, 
and,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  said  these 
memorable  words,  which  I  report  rerbalim : 
‘My  dear  Marquis,  what  has  taken  place 
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here  this  evening  is  like  a  scene  in  a  comedy. 
Just  imagine  to  yourself  that  the  young 
person  —  whom  it  is  useless  to  name  — 
takes  you  tor  your  brother,  and  consequently 
persists  in  taking  your  brother  for  you.  We 
tell  her  she  is  mistaken,  but  all  in  vain ;  she 
will  have  it  that  we  are  deceiving  her,  that 
she  is  not  to  be  taken  in  so  —  and  —  must 
I  tell  vou  the  whole  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  certainly,  Madame  de  Duni^res ; 
you  are  too  much  my  mother’s  friend  to  let 
me  sail  on  a  false  course  I  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  yes,  that ’s  it !  I  ought  not  to 
leave  you  on  the  wrong  track,  I  should  be 
really  distressed  at  that,  and  you  must  know 
at  once  how  matters  stand.  They  find  the 
Duke  charming,  and  you  —  ’ 

“  ‘  And  me  absurd  ?  Come  !  be  frank 
clear  to  the  end.’ 

“  ‘  You !  You  are  not  thought  of  at  all, 
you  are  not  seen,  you  are  nothing,  no 
one  is  heard  but  the  Duke  I  If  I  did  n’t 
know  vou  were  very  fond  of  your  brother, 

I  should  never  tell  you  this  —  ’ 

“  I  reassmred  the  Duchess  so  earnestly, 

I  expi-essed  so  much  joy  over  the  idea  that 
my  brother  was  preferred  to  me,  that  she 
replied,  ‘  Well  done !  why,  here  we  are  in 
a  romance !  A\lien  it  is  known  the  Duke 
is  the  one  who  pleases,  don't  you  expect  a 
great  outcry  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  who  will  make  it  ?  You,  Madame 
de  Duniferes  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Perhaps  so,  but  it 's  certain  she  will ! 
Well,  now,  all  this  must  be  explained. 
Come  with  me  and  see  what  is  going  on ; 
we  cannot  part  on  the  strength  of  a  quid 
pro  quo.’ 

“  ‘  No,  no,’  I  said  to  the  Duchess,  ‘  you 
must  listen  to  me  first.  Here  1  have  a 
cause  to  plead  which  is  a  hundred  times 
dearer  than  my  own.  You  have  said  some¬ 
thing  that  alarms  me,  at  which  I  feel  a  real 
concern,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  it  back. 
You  seem  disposed  to  decide  agmnst  my 
brother  in  case  your  amiable  god-daughter 
should  pardon  him  for  not  being  the  Marquis. 
As  I  am  sure,  now,  that  she  wul  pardon  mm 
without  difficulty,  if  she  has  not  done  so 
already,  I  want  to  understand  your  objections 
to  him,  in  order  to  do  battle  against  them. 
My  brother  has,  on  his  father's  side,  a 
descent  far  more  illustrious  than  my  own ; 
he  has  all  the  traits  of  a  true  gentleman, 
and  all  the  attractions  of  an  agreeable  man ; 
as  for  me,  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world,  and, 
if  I  must  avow  all,  I  have  some  tendency 
toward  being  a  liberal.’ 

“  The  Duchess  made  a  gesture  of  horror ; 
then  she  began  to  laugh,  thinking  I  was  in 
jest.” 

“  Knowing  you  were  in  jest,  my  son !  ” 
interposed  the  Marchioness,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach. 

“  Good  or  poor,”  rejoined  the  Marquis, 
the  joke  had  no  ill  effect.  The  Duouess 
let  me  set  off  my  brother’s  merits,  agreed 
with  me  that  a  man  of  rank,  who  has  never 
forfeited  his  honor,  has  a  right  to  ruin  him¬ 
self  financially,  that  a  life  of  pleasure  has 
always  been  well  received  in  high  circles, 
when  there  is  wisdom  enough  to  leave  it 
behind  in  season,  to  accept  poverty  nobly, 
and  to  show  one’s  self  superior  to  one’s  follies. 
Finally,  I  appealed  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Duchess  for  you,  to  the  desire  she  had  felt 
for  an  alliance  with  vou  on  the  part  of  her 
god-daughter,  and  I  {lad  the  good  fortune  to 
be  so  ])ersuasive  that  she  promised  not  to 
influence  the  choice  of  Mile,  de  Xaintraillcs.” 

“  Ah  I  my  son,  what  have  you  done  ?  ” 
cried  the  Marchioness,  trembling.  “  I  recog¬ 
nize  your  good  heart  in  it  all,  but  it  is  a 
dream  I  A  girl  brought  up  in  a  convent 
will  certainly  be  afraid  of  a  conquering  hero 
like  this  vain  fellow.  She  would  never  dare 
to  trust  him.” 

“  Stop,  mother,”  resumed  the  Marquis, 
“I  haven’t  finished  my  story.  When  we 
returned  to  the  young  ladies.  Mile.  Diana 
was  calling  my  brother  ‘  Your  Grace,’  as 
boldly  as  you  please.  She  was  talking  and 
laughing  with  him  and  I  was  allow^  to 
aid  him  in  shining  before  her.  However, 
he  had  no  great  need  of  me.  She  drew  him 
out  brilliantly  herself,  and  1  found  she 
was  n’t  sorry  to  show  us  in  her  replies  that 
she  was  quite  witty,  and  that  mirth  suited 
her  excellently.” 

“  The  fact  is,”  stud  the  Duke,  carried 
away  by  an  irresistible  infatuation,  “  she  is 
bewitching,  this  little  Diana,  whom  I  have 
seen  playing  with  her  dolls !  I  reminded 
her  of  it,  for  I  did  n’t  wish  to  impose  upon 
her  as  to  my  age  —  ” 

“  And  to  this,”  continued  the  Marquis, 
“  I  added  that  you  were  fibbing  to  her,  that 
it  was  I  who  had  seen  the  doll,  and  that 
vou  were  a  child  in  the  cradle  then;  but 
Mile.  Diana  would  n’t  let  me  suppose  that 
she  saw  in  me  the  material  for  a  Duke. 
'  No,  flO)  monsieur,  the  Mux^uis,'  said  she. 


laughing,  ‘your  brother  here  is  thirty-six 
years  old,  1  know  all  about  it.’  And  this 
was  said  with  a  tone,  with  an  air  —  ” 

“  That  drove  me  distracted,  I  admit  it,” 
said  the  Duke,  rising  and  tossing  his  moth¬ 
ers  spectacles  up  to  the  ceiling,  catching 
them  again  adroitly ;  “  but,  see,  all  this  is 
follv  I  Mile.  Diana  is  an  artless  and  adora¬ 
ble  little  coquette  —  a  thorough  school-girl,  a 
little  wild  over  her  approaching  entrance  in¬ 
to  society,  preparing  herselfin  £e  retirement 
of  her  family  circle  to  keep  all  heads  turned, 
until  at  last  her  own  is  turned  also;  but 
it ’s  too  soon  now !  To-morrow  morning, 
after  she  has  thought  it  over  —  And  then 
they  will  tell  her  such  naughty  things  about 
me !  ” 

“  To-morrow  night  you  will  see  her  again,” 
said  the  Marquis,  “  so  you  can  counteract 
the  evil  influences,  if  any  such  are  near  her, 
and  I  don’t  believe  there  will  be.  Don’t 
make  yourself  more  interesting  than  you 
really  are,  brother  mine  !  Besides,  the  Duch¬ 
ess  is  on  your  side,  and  she  did  n’t  let  you 
go  without  saying,  ‘  Come  again  soon.  We 
are  at  home  every  evening  ;  toe  don’t  go  into 
society  till  after  Advent’  —  which  means,  in 
good  plain  French :  ‘  There  is  still  a  whole 
month  before  my  daughter  and  god-daugh¬ 
ter  will  see  the  gay  world.  It  is  for  you  to 
please  before  they  are  intoxicated  with  dress 
and  balls.  We  receive  but  few  young  peo¬ 
ple  now,  and  it  oulv  remains  for  you  to  be 
the  youngest,  that  Is,  the  most  eager  and 
the  most  fortunate.’  ” 

“  Bless  me,  bless  me !  ”  said  the  Marchion¬ 
ess,  “  I  feel  myself  in  a  dream.  My  poor 
Duke  I  And  1  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  you.  Why,  I  —  I  imagined  you  had  won 
so  many  women  that  you  would  never  find 
one  simple  enough,  generous  enough ;  wise 
enough,  after  all ;  for  here  you  are,  reformed, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  make  the  Duchess 
d’Aferia  perfectly  happy.” 

“  I  can  answer  for  that,  mother,”  cried 
the  Duke.  “  What  has  made  me  bad  is  sus¬ 
picion,  experience  of  coquettes  and  ambitious 
women ;  but  a  charming  yoimg  girl,  a  child 
of  sixteen,  who  is  willing  to  trust  me,  ruined 
as  I  am  —  but  I  should  become  a  child 
again  myself  I  And  you  would  be  very  happy’ 
too,  would  n’t  you  V  And  you,  Urbain,  who 
were  so  afraid  you  would  have  to  marry  ?  ” 

“  Has  he  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy,  then  ?  ” 
asked  the  Marchioness,  looking  at  the  Mar¬ 
quis  with  tenderness. 

“  Not  at  all,”  replied  Urbain,  with  some 
spirit,  “but  you  see  there  has  been -no  time 
lost,  as  my  elder  brother  still  makes  such 
fine  conquests !  If  you  will  give  me  a  few 
months  more  for  reflection  —  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  indeed !  there  is  no  real 
haste,”  rejoined  the  Marchioness ;  “  and  since 
we  have  such  good  fortune,  I  trust  in  the 
future — and  in  you,  my  excellent  friend!” 

She  embraced  her  two  sons,  evidently  in¬ 
toxicated  with  jov  and  hope.  She  addressed 
her  children  in  ^e  most  familiar  and  affec¬ 
tionate  way,  and  also  embraced  Caroline, 
exclaiming, “You  good,  pretty  little  blonde  I 
you  must  rejoice  too  I  ” 

Caroline  had  more  disposition  to  rejoice 
than  she  cared  to  admit,  even  to  herself. 
Overcome  with  fatigue  after  the  excitement 
of  the  day,  she  slept  delightfully ;  wilb  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  crisis  had  been  postponed, 
and  that  some  time,  at  least,  must  elapse 
before  she  would  see  the  final  and  irrevoca¬ 
ble  obstacle  of  marriage  come  between  her¬ 
self  and  M.  de  Villemer. 


XVIII. 

The  Marchioness  slept  little.  Her  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  morrow  almost  stifled  her. 
Want  of  sleep  took  away  her  spirits.  She 
viewed  everything  on  its  dark  side,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  whole  a  delusion ;  hut 
when  Caroline  brought  in  her  correspond¬ 
ence,  there  was  a  letter  from  the  Duchess 
that  transported  her  with  joy.  “  My  friend,” 
said  Madame  de  Duni^res,  “  here  is  a  change 
of  scene  like  those  at  the  opera.  It  is  the 
case  of  your  eldest  son  that  demands  atten¬ 
tion.  I  talked  with  Diana  when  she  awoke 
this  morning.  I  did  not  asperse  the  Duke, 
but  my  religion  obliged  me  not  to  hide  from 
her  any  of  &e  truth.  She  replied  that  I  had 
said  all  this  before,  in  speaking  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  that  I  had  nothing  to  tell  her  which 
she  had  not  already  considered,  and  that, 
on  mature  reflection,  she  had  become  eoual- 
ly  interested  in  the  two  brothers,  whose 
friendship  was  such  a  beautiful  thing,  and 
that,  in  thinking  over  the  position  of  the 
Duke,  she  had  found  it  more  meritorious  to 
have  borne  the  burden  of  gratitude  nobly 
than  to  have  rendered  a  service  exacted  by 
duty.”  She  added  that,  “  Since  I  had  coun¬ 
selled  her  to  bestow  happiness  and  wealth 
on  some  worthy  man,  she  felt  herself  drawn 
toward  him  who  pleased  her  best.  In  fine) 


the  irresistible  graces  of  your  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  son  have  done  the  rest.  And  then  I 
must  not  be  mistaken  about  Diana.  She 
judges  tliat  the  title  of  Duchess  will  suit 
her  queenly  figure  best :  she  is  inclined  to 
he  fond  of  society ;  and  when,  not  long  ago, 
some  one,  I  know  not  who,  told  her  that  uie 
Marquis  did  not  like  it  at  all,  I  saw  she  was 
uneasy,  though  I  did  not  know  the  reason. 
Now  sbe  has  confessed  all.  She  has  said 
to  me  that  as  a  brother  the  Marquis 
would  be  all  she  could  desire,  but  that  as  a 
husband  the  Duke  would  show  her  the  gay¬ 
est  life.  In  short,  my  dear,  she  seems  so 
determined  that  I  have  only  to  serve  you  all 
I  can  in  this  unforeseen  contingency  as  I 
should  have  done  in  the  other  case. 

“I  will  bring  my  daughter  to  j’ou,  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  as  Diana  will  be  with 
us,  you  can  see  her  without  appearing  to 
suspect  anything ;  but  you  will  succeed  in 
charming  her  completely,  I  am  very  sure.” 

While  the  Marchioness  and  the  Duke  were 
giving  themselves  up  to  their  happiness, 
Caroline  was  left  a  little  more  alone ;  for 
the  son  and  the  mother  held  long  conver¬ 
sations  every  day  in  which  her  presence  was 
naturally  undesired,  and  during  which  she 
practised  music  or  wrote  her  own  letters  in 
the  drawing-room,  always  deserted  until 
five  o’clock.  There  she  disturbed  no  one, 
and  held  herself  in  readiness  to  answer  the 
least  summons  of  the  Marchioness. 

One  day  the  Marquis  came  in  with  a  book, 
and  seating  himself  at  the  same  table  where 
she  was  writing,  with  an  air  strangely  calm 
and  resolved,  asked  her  permission  to  work 
in  this  room,  where  it  was  easier  to  breathe 
than  in  his  little  chamber.  “  That  is,  on  con¬ 
dition,”  said  he,  “  that  I  don’t  drive  you 
away,  for  I  see  quite  clearly  that  you  have 
avoided  me  for  some  days  past ;  don’t  deny 
it  1  ”  added  he,  seeing  she  was  about  to  re¬ 
ply.  “  You  have  reasons  for  this  which  I 
respect,  but  which  are  not  well  grounded. 
In  speaking  of  myself  as  I  ventured  to  do  at 
the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  I  startled  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  your  conscience.  You  thought  I 
was  going  to  make  you  my  confidante  in 
some  personal  project  likely  to  disturb  the 
])eace  of  my  family,  and  you  were  unwilling 
to  become  even  a  passive  accomplice  in  my 
rebellion.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  replied  Caroline,  “  you 
have  divined  my  feeling  perfectly.” 

“  Now  let  my  words  become  as  if  they  had 
never  been  said,”  continued  Urbain,  calmly 
and  with  a  firmness  that  commanded  respect ; 

“  I  will  not  tell  you  to  forget  them,  but  do 
not  dwell  on  them  in  any  way,  I  beg,  and 
never  fear  my  bringing  your  attachment  for 
mjr  mother  into  collision  with  the  generous 
friendship  you  have  deigned  to  accord  me.” 

Caroline  felt  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  this  frankness.  She  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  all  that  was  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  Marquis,  all  that  was  sup¬ 
pressed  behind  his  words.  She  thought  she 
must  have  been  mistaken,  that  she  had  felt 
too  much  alarm  at  a  fancy  he  had  already  con¬ 
quered.  In  her  own  mind  she  accept^  her 
IHend’s  promise  as  a  formal  reparation  for 
having  caused  her  a  moment  of  troubled 
thought,  and  thenceforth  she  found  anew  the 
full  charm  and  security  of  friendship. 

They  saw  each  other,  then,  every  day, 
and  even  sometimes  for  long  hours  together, 
in  the  drawing-room,  almost  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Marchioness,  who  rmoiced  to  see  that 
Cai’oline  continued  to  aid  the  Maniuis  in 
his  labors.  In  fact,  she  assisted  him  now 
only  with  her  memory :  having  arranged  his 
documents  in  the  country,  he  wrote  his  third 
and  last  volume  with  admirable  swiftness 
and  readiness.  Caroline’s  presence  gave 
him  enthusiasm  and  inspiration.  By  her 
side,  he  no  longer  suffered  from  doubt  or 
weariness.  She  had  become  so  indispen¬ 
sable  to  him  that  he  confessed  his  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  anything  when  alone.  He  was 
pleased  to  have  her  talk  to  him  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  Far  from  disturbing  him 
this  dearly  loved  voice  preserved  the  har¬ 
mony  of  his  thought  and  the  elevation  of  his 
style.  He  challenged  her  to  disturb  him,  he 
begged  her  to  read  music  at  the  piano,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  causing  him  the  least  annoyance. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  made  him  sensible 
of  her  presence  fell  on  his  soul  like  a  pleas¬ 
ant  warmth ;  for  she  was  to  him,  not  another 
person  moving  about  near  him,  but  his  own 
mind  which  he  could  see  and  feel  alive  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Her  respect  for  his  work,  over  which  she 
was  enthusiastic,  bound  Caroline  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  respect  for  him  personally.  She  made 
it  a  sacred  duty,  as  it  were,  not,  in  any  way, 
to  disturb  the  balance  needful  to  a  mind  so 
finely  organized.  She  refused  to  think  of 
herself  any  longer.  She  no  longer  asked 
herself  whether  she  was  not  running  some 
risk  on  her  own  score,  er  whether,  at  a  giv¬ 


en  time,  she  would  be  strong  enough  to  give 
up  this  intimacy  which  was  becoming  the 
groundwork  of  her  own  life. 

The  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
Duke  d’Aldria  and  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles 

Crogressed  with  encouraging  rapidity.  The 
eautiful  Diana  was  seriously  in  love  and 
would  not  hear  a  word  against  Gaetan. 
The  Duchess  de  Dunieres,  naving  herself 
made  a  love-match  with  a  veteran  lady-kil¬ 
ler,  who  had  reformed  on  the  strength  of  it 
and  now  rendered  her  perfectly  happv,  took 
the  part  of  her  god-daughter,  and  pleaaed  her 
cause  so  well  tliat  her  guardians  and  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  family  had  to  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  known  will  of  the  heiress. 

Tlie  latter  told  her  betrothed,  even  before 
he  had  expressed  any  wish  to  this  effect,  that 
she  intenaed  to  pay  off  his  indebtedness  to 
the  Maix^uis,  and  the  Marquis  had  to  accept 
the  promise  of  a  reparation  which  this  hign- 
minded  young  girl  made  one  condition  of 
the  marriage.  All  the  Man|ui8  could  ob¬ 
tain  was  that  they  should  not  restore  to  him 
the  share  in  his  mother’s  property  which  he 
had  resigned  when  Madame  de  Villemer 
had  heen  obliged  to  paj’  the  debts  of  her 
eldest  son  for  the  first  time.  According  to 
the  Marquis  his  mother  had  a  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  own  fortune  during  her  lifetime ; 
and  he  regarded  himself  as  entirely  indem¬ 
nified  since  the  Marchioness  was  to  live 
henceforth  at  the  HOtel  de  Xaintrailles  and 
in  the  castles  of  her  ilaughter-ln-law,  far 
more  splendid  than  the  little  manor  of  Seval 
and  much  nearer  Paris,  thus  living  no  lunger 
at  Ills  expense. 

In  these  family  arrangements  all  parties 
showed  the  most  exquisite  delieacy'  and  the 
most  honorable  generosity.  Caroline  di¬ 
rected  the  attention  of  the  Marquis  to  this 
fact  in  order  to  make  him  insist,  in  his  book, 
upon  certain  just  reservations  in  favor  of 
families  where  the  true  idea  of  nobility  still 
served  as  the  basis  of  real  virtues. 

In  fact,  here  each  one  did  his  duty :  Mile, 
de  Xaintrailles  would  have  no  marriage-con¬ 
tract  which,  in  protecting  her  fortune  from 
her  husband’s  lavish  expenditures,  should 
contain  any  clauses  likely  to  wound  his  pride ; 
while  the  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  the  right  of  dowry  should  bind  the 
wings  ofhis  magnificent  improvidence.  So 
it  was  specified  with  considerable  flourish  in 
the  document  that  this  stipulation  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  request  of  the  future  bridegroom, 
and  in  compliance  with  his  express  wishes. 

Every'thing  being  thus  settled,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  found  herself  a  sharer  in  a  most 
generous  style  of  living ;  and  although  she 
had  declared  herself  satisfied  with  a  simple 
promise  and  willing  to  rely  on  the  discretion 
of  her  children,  a  very  handsome  income 
had  been  secured  to  her  by  the  same  con¬ 
tract  in  which  the  future  bride  had  done  so 
many  other  liberal  and  considerate  things ; 
the  Martinis,  on  his  side,  became  repossessed 
of  capital  enough  to  represent  an  ample 
competence.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
he  took  the  recovery  of  this  fortune  as 
calmly  as  he  had  borne  the  loss  of  it. 

While  the  outfit  of  the  bride  was  pre¬ 
paring,  the  Duke  busied  himself  about  his 
presents  for  her,  the  funds  for  their  pur¬ 
chase  having  been  forced  upon  his  accept¬ 
ance  by  his  brother,  as  a  wedding  gift. 
What  an  affair  it  was  for  the  Duke  to  choose 
diamonds  and  laces  and  cashmeres  I  He 
understood  the  lofty  science  of  the  toilet 
better  than  the  most  accomplished  woman. 
He  hardly  found  time  to  eat,  passing  his 
days  in  waiting  upon  his  betrothed,  consult¬ 
ing  jewellers,  merchants,  and  embroiderers, 
and  telling  his  mother,  who  was  equally  ex¬ 
cited  over  it  all,  the  thousand  incidents  and 
even  the  surprising  dramas  connected  with 
his  marvellous  acquisitions.  Into  the  midst 
of  all  this  heavy  fire,  in  which  Caroline  and 
Urbain  took  only  a  modest  share,  Aladame 
d’Arglade  glided,  as  if  in  her  own  despite. 


A  RARE  piece  of  good  fortune  has  lately  l)e- 
fallen  an  old  lady  livmg  at  Bosham,  in  West 
Sussex,  England,  and  who  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  os  “  Madame  Idle,”  — 
the  title  of  Madame  being  bestowed  upon  her 
from  the  fact  that  she  had  spent  part  of  her  life  at 
Paris.  She  lived  upon  a  small  income,  that 
placed  her  just  above  the  seafaring  population 
from  whom  sbe  sprang  and  amidst  whom  she 
lived.  A  short  time  ago  she  received  a  letter, 
which,  not  being  able  to  read  herself,  she  took 
with  her  on  her  next  visit  to  the  neighboring 
city  of  Chichester,  and  asked  one  of  the  trades¬ 
people  with  whom  sbe  dealt  to  decipher  it  for 
her.  He  did  so,  and  found  it  was  a  letter  from 
the  solicitor  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
who  died  a  short  time  ago  at  Paris,  to  the  effect 
that  his  Lordship  had  left  her  by  his  will  an 
annuity  of  £  8,000  a  year !  She  has  since  come 
into  the  receipt  of  this  handsome  provision  for 
life,  and  has  provided  out  of  it  for  her  relatives, 
Vho  were  in  a  humble  position  of  life. 
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LISTKNING  FOU  TIIK  NEW  YEAR’S 
CHIMES. 

(SeK  KNUIIAVINU  UN  Pauk  85.) 

WHEN  youthful  hcurts  like  iiiusic  Iwat 
To  rhvthin  of  tlieir  own  duli;;lit, 

And  every  Jawniu;'  day  they  {;reet 
With  radiant  truat  in  all  that ’s  hri;;ht, 

The  Chimes  whieh  hail  the  ehill  New  Year 
Seem  runj;  hy  joy  to  youth’s  ([iiiek  ear, 

Like  tuneful  ehoral  voiees  blent 
By  one  harmonious  intent. 

Tlio  Future !  Ah,  what  ])ietures  ri.se 
When  Hope,  the  busy  limner,  paints  ; 

Her  palette  fed  hy  rainliow  dyes 
No  meaner  pi'^nient  ever  taints  ! 

Fair  };irls  with  each  a  life  to  live, 

And  each  a  woman’s  heart  to  ttivc. 

What  promises  arc  those  you  ’ll  hear 
Amid  the  Chimes  still  softly  clear  ! 

The  innsic  of  the  inidni<;ht  bells 
Stirs  lonelv  Aj^e  in  other  way  ; 

Of  long  ago  It  sharply  tells, 

And  all  the  Joys  that  might  not  stay. 

Few  promises  it  whispers  now. 

Yet  mid  the  clangor  voiees  low 
Wake  11))  dull  memories  from  their  slecji. 
Like  sentinels  a  wateh  to  keep. 

But  harsh  is  he  who  idly  seeks 
'To  dash  with  pain  the  days  of  youth ; 

At  best  so  brief  the  bloom  tliut  sjienks 
Of  girlish  thoughts  and  untried  truth. 

And  dreams  of  youth  have  Eden  light. 

That  lingers  oft  through  sorrow’s  night ; 

And  wisest  they  who  trust  in  Time 
While  listening  to  the  New  Year’s  ehiinc. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MADELEINE. 

[From  IIawtuornk's  “  First  Impressions  of  France  and 
Italy.”] 

ANUARY  9.  —  ....  Last  evening  Mr. - 

called.  He  Sjjoke  very  freely  respecting  the 
Emperor,  and  the  hatred  entertained  against 
hitn  in  Franca ;  but  said  that  he  is  more  power¬ 
ful —  that  ill,  more  firmly  fixed  as  a  ruler  — 
than  ever  the  first  Napoleon  was.  We,  who 
look  back  u))on  the  first  Napoleon  as  one  of  the 
eternal  facts  of  the  )>ast  —  a  gmit  boulder  in 
history  —  cannot  well  estimate  how  momentary 
and  unsubstantial  the  great  captain  may  have 
appeared  to  those  who  beheld  his  rise  out  of  ob¬ 
scurity.  They  never,  perhaps,  took  the  reality 
of  his  career  fairly  into  their  minds  before  it  was 
over.  The  present  Emjieror,  I  believe,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  as  long  in  posiiession  of  the  supreme 
power  as  his  uncle  was.  1  should  like  to  see  him, 
and  may  perhaps  do  so,  as  he  is  our  neighbor 
across  the  way. 

We  issued  forth  at  about  eleven,  and  went 
down  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  which  is  narrow, 
and  has  houses  of  five  or  six  stories  on  either 
side,  lietwcen  which  runs  the  street,  like  a  gully 
in  a  roerk.  One  face  of  our  hotel  borders  anil 
looks  on  this  street.  After  going  a  good  way, 
we  came  to  an  intersection  with  another  street, 
the  name  of  which  I  forget ;  but  at  this  point 
Kavaillac  sprang  at  the  carriage  of  Henry  IV., 
and  plunged  his  dagger  into  him.  As  we  went 
down  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore,  it  grew  more  and 
more  thronged,  and  with  a  meaner'  class  of  peo¬ 
ple.  The  houses  still  were  high,  and  without 
the  shabbincss  of  exterior  that  distinguishes  the 
old  part  of  London,  being  of  light-colored 
stone ;  but  I  never  saw  anything  that  so  much 
came  up  to  my  idea  of  a  swarming  city  as  this 
narrow,  crowded,  and  rambling  street 

'riience  we  tunicd  into  the  Rite  St.  Denis, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  Paris,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  marked  out  by  the 
track  of  the  Saint’s  footsteps,  where,  after  his 
martyrdom,  he  walked  along  it,  with  his  head  un¬ 
der  his  arm,  in  quest  of  a  burial-place.  This 
legend  may  account  for  any  crookedness  of  the 
street,  lor  it  could,  not  reasonably  be  asked  of  a 
headless  man  that  he  should  walk  straight. 

Approaching  the  Madeleine,  we  found  it  a 
most  beautiful  church,  that  might  have  been 
ada])tcd  from  heathenism  to  Catholicism ;  for, 
on  each  siile,  there  is  a  range  of  magnificent 
pillars,  uneijualled,  except  by  those  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  A  mourning  coach,  splendidly  arrayed 
in  black  and  silver,  was  drawn  up  at  the  steps, 
and  the  front  of  the  church  was  hung  with 
black  cloth,  which  covered  the  whole  entrance. 
However,  seeing  other  people  going  in,  we  en¬ 
tered  along  with  them.  Glorious  and  gorgeous 
is  the  Madeleine.  The  entrance  to  the  nave  is 
beneath  a  most  stately  arch ;  and  three  arches 
of  equal  height  open  from  the  nave  to  the  side 
aisles ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  nave  is  another 
great  arch,  rising,  with  a  vaulted  half-dome  over 
the  high  altar.  The  pillars  sup|>orting  these  arches 
are  Corinthian,  with  richly  sculptured  capitals  ; 
and  wherever  gilding  might  adorn  the  church 
it  is  lavished  like  sunshine ;  and  within  the 
sweeps  of  the  arches  there  are  fresco  paintings 
of  sacred  subjects,  and  a  beautiful  pictuic 
covers  the  hollow  of  the  vault  over  the  altar : 
all  this,  besides  mnch  sculpture,  aud  especially 
a  group  above  and  around  the  high  altar,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Magdalen,  smiling  down  upon  angels 
and  archangels,  some  of  whom  are  kneeling, 
and  shadowing  themselves  with  their  heavy, 
marble  wings.  There  is  no  such  thing  ns  mak¬ 
ing  my  page  glow  with  the  most  distant  idea  of 
the  rna^nificence  of  this  church,  in  its  details 
and  in  its  whole.  It  was  founded  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  then  Bonaparte  con¬ 
templated  transforming  it  into  a  temple  Of  vic> 
tory,  or  building  it  anew  as  one>  The  reltored 


Bourbon  remade  it  into  a  church  ;  but  it  still 
has  a  heathenish  look,  and  will  never  lose  it. 

When  we  entcivd  we  saw  a  crowd  of  people 
all  pressing  forward  towards  the  high  altar,  l)e- 
fore  which  burned  a  hundred  wax  lights,  some 
of  which  were  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  alto¬ 
gether  they  shone  like  a  galaxy  of  stars.  In 
the  middle  of  the  nave,  moreover,  there  was 
another  galaxy  of  wax  candles,  burning  around 
an  immense  pall  ofblackvclvet,  embroidered  with 
silver,  whieh  seemed  to  cover  not  only  a  coffin, 
hut  a  sarcophagus,  or  something  still  more 
huge.  The  organ  was  rumbling  forth  a  deep, 
lugubrious  bass,  accoin|>anied  with  heavy  chant¬ 
ing  of  priests,  out  of  which  sometimes  rose  the 
clear,  young  voices  of  choristers,  like  light  hash¬ 
ing  out  of  the  gloom.  The  church,  between  the 
arches,  along  the  nave,  and  round  the  altar, 
was  hung  with  broad  expanses  of  black  cloth  ; 
and  all  the  priests  had  their  sacred  vestments 
covered  with  black.  They  looked  exceedingly 
well.  I  never  saw  anything  half  so  well  got  up 
on  the  stage.  Some  of  these  ecclesiastical  fig¬ 
ures  were  very  stately  and  noble,  and  knelt,  and 
bowed,  and  bore  aloft  the  cross,  and  swung  the 
censers  in  a  way  that  I  liked  to  see.  The  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  of  art,  or  perhaps  a  true  growth  of 
man’s  religions  nature ;  and  so  long  as  men 
felt  their  original  meaning,  they  must  have  been 
full  of  awe  and  glory.  Being  of  another  parish, 
I  looked  on  coldly,  but  not  irreverently,  and  was 
glad  to  sec  the  funeral  service  so  well  performed, 
and  very  glad  when  it  was  over.  What  struck 
me  as  singular,  the  person  who  performed  the 
part  usually  f)crformed  by  a  verger,  keeping  or¬ 
der  among  the  audience,  wore  a  gold-embroi¬ 
dered  scarf,  a  cocked  hat,  aud,  1  believe,  a  sword, 
and  had  the  air  of  a  military  man. 

Before  the  close  of  the  service,  a  contribution- 
box,  or  nither  a  black  velvet  bag,  was  handed 

about  by  this  military  verger ;  and  I  gave  J - 

a  franc  to  put  in,  though  I  did  not  in  the  least 
know  for  what. 

Issuing  from  the  church,  we  inquired  of  two 
or  three  persons  who  was  the  distinguished  de¬ 
funct  at  whose  obsequies  we  had  been  assist¬ 
ing  ;  for  we  had  some  hope  that  it  might  bo 
Rachel,  who  died  last  week,  and  is  still  above 
ground.  But  it  proved  to  be  only  a  Madame 
Mcntcl.  or  some  such  name,  whom  nobody  bad 
ever  before  heard  of.  I  forgot  to  say  that  her 
coffin  was  taken  from  beneath  the  illuminated 
pall,  and  carried  out  of  the  church  before  us. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Professor  Norvenksjold  is  the  last  Green¬ 
land  explorer. 

—  Paul  Morphy  is  now  practising  law  in  New 
Orleans,  and  hardly  ever  plays  chess. 

—  Mrs.  Lippincott  (“Grace  Greenwood”) 
visited  her  friends  in  Boston  last  week. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  New  Y’ork  Herald 
suggests  Dr.  Hayes  os  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

—  Delphine  Curto,  a  famous  actress,  forty 
years  ago,  has  died  in  New  Orleans,  aged  seven¬ 
ty-five. 

—  A  New  York  paper  fears  Cadet  Smith  will 
fall  behind  in  his  studies,  he  is  so  often  in  amst 
or  on  trial. 

—  Alexandre  Dumas  Ji/s  has  been  so  affected 
by  his  father’s  death  that  he  talks  of  retiring 
from  literature  altogether. 

—  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Pierce  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
IL,  has  given  $  5,000  to  the  fund  for  rebuilding 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

—  The  London  Spectator  copies  Mr.  John 
Hay’s  striking  poem,  “  Little  Breeches,”  orig¬ 
inally  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
says  “  it  is  almost  os  good  as  the  Biglow  Pa¬ 
pers.” 

—  Henri  Rochefort  has  disappeared  from  Paris 
altogether.  No  one  knows  what  has  become 
of  him,  and  it  is  rumored  that  he  has  been  as¬ 
sassinated.  Rochefort,  however,  is  one  of  those 
men  who  always  come  back  again. 

—  The  London  critics  are  finding  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  very  mueh  too  much  to  their  taste.  The 
Spectator  gives  two  of  its  wide  columns  to  a 
review  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
Other  Sketches,”  and  says,  among  other  good 
things :  “  Mr.  Harte  knows  when  and  how  to 
stop.  His  habit  is  to  break  his  stories  off  short 
directly  the  culminating  point  of  interest  is 
reached,  often  leaving  a  good  deal  of  sequel  to 
be  added  by  the  reader’s  imagination.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  two  of  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic  idyls  —  for  idyls  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  they  are  —  in  the  volume.  When  the 
curtain  suddenly  falls  u))on  “  Mliss,"  the  two 
principal  actors  —  a  high-souled,  earnest  young 
schoolmaster,  and  a  girl,  aged  eleven,  whom  he 
he  has  reclaimed  from  untaught  savagery,  and 
with  whom  he  is  unquestionably  in  love  —  are 
starting,  hand  in  hand,  by  starlight,  from  a  lone 
town  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  bound,  so  far  as  it 
apftcors,  for  nowhere.  And  the  door  of  a  stage¬ 
coach  closes  on  the  companion  picture,  the  Idyl 
of  Red  Gulch,  with  an  austere  solitary  school¬ 
mistress  flying  from  a  reformed  drunkard,  who 
is  clearly  not  indifferent  to  her.  Yet  we  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  It  is  not  Mr.  Harte’s 
vocation  to  write  three-volume  novels,  but  to 
photograph  detached  incidents  ;  and  as  long  as 
the  pictures  are  clear  and  faithful  representations 
of  nature,  wc  need  not  ask  for  more  than  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  what  liw  outside  of  the  chosen  field 
of  viewi” 


PRAYERS  FOR  PEACE. 

(See  Exoiiavino  on  Paoe  77.) 

VRT  thou  in  very  truth  of  hosts  the  Lord  ? 

And  art  thou  God  of  battles,  as  we  reail 
Within  the  volume  which  is  culled  thy  Word  ? 
In  het4tcoml>s  of  slain  dost  thou  delight  in¬ 
deed  ?  — 

Behold  the  flower  of  all  our  manhood  gone  ! 

Jjo,  the  yet  reeking  altars  whereuf)on 
Our  sires,  our  suns,  our  sjwuses,  yea,  and  theirs 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  fatal  Rhine,  whose  prayers 
E’en  now  do  blend  with  ours,  were  offered  up  : 
Lo,  Gravelottc,  Wiirtli,  Sedan !  —  Pnt  down  the 
cup 

Now  thou  hast  quaffed  of  it  so  dee])ly.  Cease 
From  banqueting  awhile,  and  give  us  peace  ! 

No  !  —  by  this  lovely  and  majestic  earth. 

Which  surely  for  a  Paradise  was  meant ; 

By  Ho])C,  and  Love,  and  Art,  whom  thou 
host  sent 

To  smooth  the  roughness  of  the  road  betwixt 
The  cloud-cnvelo])cd  gates  of  death  and  birth  ; 

No  !  —  by  the  prodigal  sweetness  that  is  mixt 
With  that  life-dr.inght  which  each  one  has  to 
drain 

(Ay,  to  the  dregs !  whatever  it  contain) ; 

And  by  all  holy  passionate  impulses 
That  move  our  hearts,  we  know  not  whence  un¬ 
less 

From  thee  derived ;  by  the  eternal  schism 
’Twixt  right  and  wrong  ;  by  friendship,  patriot¬ 
ism. 

And  that  still  loftier  love,  whose  large  embrace 
Clasps  all  mankind,  careless  of  creed  or  race ; 
By  all  that ’s  after  thee  called  sacretl,  —  No  !  — 
Thou  dost  not  take  delight  in  human  woe. 

In  seeing  the  wondrous  form  thy  hand  created 
Hideously  marretl ;  nor  .joy  in  looking  down 
On  wasted  province,  sacked  and  burning  town. 
And  homestead  desolaUal,  — 

And  the  slow  misery  travelling  in  the  rear 
Of  war,  to  drag  through  many  an  after  year : 
Therefore,  O  God  !  merciful  God  !  we  pray. 

On  knees  that  kiss  the  stones  both  night  and  day. 
That  thou  do  make  this  fierce,  dread  conflict 
cease. 

And  send  us  once  more  peace ! 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

WE  print  on  the  first  page  of  the  present 
number  a  portrait  of  the  great  ro¬ 
mance  writer  and  dramatist,  whose  death 
is  an  event  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
cause  a  profound  sensation  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  desperate  struggle  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  abroad.  M.  Dumas  came  of  a  strange¬ 
ly  mingled  stock,  which  may  account  tor 
the  originality  of  his  genius.  His  grand¬ 
father,  the  Marquis  de  Pailleterie,  belonged 
to  the  old  noblesse  of  France,  his  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  St.  Domingo  negress.  Ilis 
father,  M.  Alexandre  Davy  Dumas,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  but  alter  his  death  his  family 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  comparative  pov¬ 
erty.  The  subject  of  our  present  memoir 
was  bom  at  Villers-Cotterets,  near  Soissons, 
in  1803,  and  might  have  been  consigned  to 
a  lot  of  utter  obscurity  but  for  the  kindness 
of  General  Foy.  The  young  Dxunas  pos¬ 
sessed  an  accomplishment  wWh  is  not  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  literary  genius, — he 
wrote  an  excellent  hand,  and  thus  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans’s  secretary,  with  a  salary  of  about  £  50 
a  year.  England  may  claim  the  honor  of 
first  stimulating  his  genius.  He  had  already 
■written  a  forgotten  volume  called  “Nou- 
velles,”  but  it  was  the  sight  of  Charles  Kem¬ 
ble  in  Hamlet  which  set  him  in  the  path  of 
success.  He  determined  to  write  a  drama 
free  from  the  icy  trammels  of  classicism. 
His  Henri  JI.  et  sa  Cow  was  received  with 
unbounded  applause,  the  audience  thinking 
fit  to  compliment  the  ?  uthor  by  hooting  Ra¬ 
cine.  Hereupon  followed  a  succession  of 
plays:  Charles  VII.,  Christine,  Antony, 
Richard  Arlington,  Therese,  Angela,  all  of 
which  were  equally  successful.  As  a  novel¬ 
ist  M.  Dumas  attained  no  less  celebrity'. 
Who  has  not  read  “  Monte  Cristo  ”  and  the 
“  Three  Musketeers  ”  with  its  continuations, 
“  Twenty  Years  After  ”  and  the  “  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne,”  and  who  can  grow  weary 
of  that  wonderful  “  Edmond  Dantes,”  or  of 
those  glorious  adventurers,  D’Artaguan, 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  ? 

During  the  heyday  of  his  popularity  M. 
Dumas  earned  an  income  of  £  30,000  a 
year.  He  wrote  five  feuilletons  at  once  for 
five  French  papers.  He  kept  a  staff  of 
subordinates,  who  filled  up  the  rough 
sketches  of  his  plots.  In  short,  he  was  the 
fly-wheel  of  an  unequalled  machine  for 
grinding  out  fiction  by  the  bushel.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  same  vivid  imagination 
which  enabled  him  to  portray  all  these 
wonderful  romances  led  him  into  all  sorts 
of  extravagances.  He  endeavored  to  live 
the  magnifirant  life  which  he  attributed  to 
his  hero  Monte  Cristo,  and  thus  he  was 
always  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 

The  otheF  facts  in  M:  Dumas’s  career 


may  be  briefly  told.  He  obtained  the  July 
Cross  for  his  services  during  the  crisis  of 
1830.  In  1842  he  married  Mile.  Ferrier, 
an  actress  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre. 
He  opened  a  theatre,  he  started  newspa¬ 
pers  ;  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  National 
Assembly  during  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
In  1857  he  visited  England  during  the  gen¬ 
eral  elections;  in  1860  he  was  with  Gari¬ 
baldi  in  Italy,  and  wrote  the  great  soldier’s 
memoirs.  Ilis  literary  fecundity  was  un¬ 
exampled,  the  catalogue  of  his  works 
amounting  to  1,200  volumes.  His  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  Ist  December,  took 
place  at  Puys,  near  Dieppe,  and  was  the 
result  of  a  paralytic  seizure. 

In  person  M.  Dumas  betrayed  his  negro 
origin.  He  had  an  olive  complexion,  broad 
nose,  and  frizzled  hair ;  while  he  displaved 
the  Ethiopian’s  fondness  for  bright  colors 
and  dress-eccentricities.  But  he  probably 
also  owes  to  his  negro  parentage  that  vivid 
imagination  which  renders  him  unique 
among  modem  writers. 


The  Danger  of  Dyeing.  —  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  among  the  many  ills  we 
have  to  bear  in  life  there  are  few,  if  any', 
which  cause  a  deeper  pang  than  the  first 
symptoms  of  incipient  baldness.  The  vain 
struggles  of  the  afflicted  one  to  conceal  the 
ever-widening  patch  at  the  top  of  his  head 
by'  severely  combing  the  remains  of  his  hair 
over  it,  his  attempts  to  look  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter,  are  all  painful  to  behold ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  too  many  cases 
the  sympathizing  circle  of  bystanders  who 
pretend  that  they  see  no  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  their  friend  would,  if  they 
knew  all,  have  just  cause  for  serious  alarm. 
It  is  not  that  the  baldness  itself  is  danger¬ 
ous,  but  the  attempt  to  resist  the  invader, 
the  firm  determination  not  to  “cede  one 
inch  of  territory  ”  to  the  foe,  may  evince  a 
gallant  spirit,  but  often  leads  to  no  other  re¬ 
sult  than  misery  and  death.  A  medical 
gentleman  states  that  he  was  lately  called 
to  attend  a  patient  suffering  from  symptoms 
of  an  alarming  kind  which  have  been  now 
traced  to  the  poisonous  action  of  lead  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  skin  by  a  nostrum  exten¬ 
sively  advertised  as  capable  of  removing 
baldness  and  of  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
former  color.  He  points  out  that  some  of 
these  hai]>restorers  contain  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  lead  in  a  state  fitted  to  enter  the 
pores  of  the  skin  and  be  absorbed  into  the 
system.  Lead,  as  he  truly  says,  is  a  very 
insidious  poison.  It  may  gradually  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  body  without  being  obseiwed,  and 
then  give  rise  to  various  distressing  and 
dangerous  symptoms.  As  the  origin  of  the 
symptoms  in  such  a  case  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
'taken,  he  thinks  it  possible  that  many  cases 
of  paralysis,  and  even  death  itself,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  poisonous  hair- 
restorers,  which  have  been  used  in  secret,  and 
whose  baneful  effects  have  been  attributed 
to  other  causes.  He  further  urges  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  articles  of  this  nature  proved  to  contain 
injurious  ingredients ;  but  he  forgets  that,  as 
many  people  prefer  death  in  its  agonizing 
form  to  gray  hair  or  baldness,  any  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  them  from  themselves  would 
be  unpopular.”  Besides,  as  we  have  no  law 
which  effectually  prevents  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  ingredients  into  our  food,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  withdraw  the  privilege  of  com¬ 
mitting  murder  from  hair-dyes,  &c.,  without 
at  the  same  time  forbiding  bakers  and 
grocers  to  poison  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  this  of  course  is  out  of  the  question. 


A  FAIR  sample  of  our  modern  church  mu¬ 
sic  may  be  derived  from  the  reply  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  divine,  who,  when  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  music  in  some  of  our  churches,  said, 
“  I  attended  a  certain  fashionable  church, 
where  I  sat  all  through  the  service,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  in  the  world  1  got  in  without  a 
ticket  1  ”  Speaking  also  of  the  usual  style 
of  singing  by  the  choir,  he  takes,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  reading  of  the  hymn  commencing — 
”  Take  U17  pilgrim  to  his  home,”  &e. 
which,  being  rendered  artistically,  has  the 
following  sublime  effect :  Firstly,  the  so¬ 
prano,  in  a  soaring  leap,  sings,  “  Take  thy 
pil,  —  ”  followed  by  the  alto  and  tenor  in 
duet  with  like  advice  (while  the  soprano  is 
magnificently  holding  on  to  the  “  pil  ”),  and 
as  the  deep  bass  profoundly  echoes  the 
same,  “  Take  thy  pil  — ,”  thev  finally  imite 
and  repeat  together,  eventually  succeeding 
in  singing,  “  Take  thy  pilgrim  to  his  home.” 
&c.  greatly  to  the  relief,  no  doubt,  of  both 
minister  and  people,  who  must  have  been 
alike  horrified  at  the  suggestive  advice  so 
forcibly  promulgated. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


'[January  28,  1871. 


THE  CATHEDRAL. 


THE  HOTEL  BOURGTHEROUDE. 


FROM  ROUEN. 


(See  P.vge  78.] 


SKETCHES 


THE  CHURCH  OE  ST.  OUKN. 


THE  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE. 


AVERSION  TO 

rpiIE  London  Jimes,  after  de^n^»  ^  1  , 

1  present  condmon  ol  the ^3 

land  and  sea  :  t^hat  the  Americans,  1 

■worth  inquiring  ^  of  economy  and  dis-  1 

though  than  we 

^yn^ament  far  m^  nevertheless,  to  com- 
bave  do®®’,  ®°^3^c’t  as  if  they  were  a^iml 
mand  as  much  w  P®  armaments  far  | 

to  the  teeth -.  whei^  ^  we  haveloj 

more  extensive,  ^,T^tion  of  the  world. 

our  title  to  the  co  reflection  is  that 

The  first  most  o  ^  people,  nch,  m- 
a  nation  of  and  intrepid  must  com- 

duBtnous,  energetic, 


USTESraO  FOK  THE  SE*  "'“J >«  E?!;.';  “fAetS 

and  credit  P  ^  alarmist  would  not  sc  1  ,^ouldnot^  slo  points 

1  the  uiost  inrotira  al^  tional  sp^fd.  oo^e  t^  y  ,,jber  J  f  our  aversion 

pie  to  admit  hat  our  n  ^g.„rts  «« ^*£nt  almost  any 

^used,  to  wS?and  it  is  S®^i^r^with  impu- 

sacnfices.  ^  •  j^ns  do  cerumly  enjoy.  1  ^nation  ^  .^p^tions  there  is  a 

'  owned,  the  Amen.^  ^^^3  eonmd-  oo®*ide«tio  ^ 


;;sed,  -ould  ea^aui^j^^-  ^  it  is  ^r^^  ^Uh  impu- 

aacrifices.  ^  •  j^ns  do  cerUinly  enjoy.  1  ^nation  b«  oft  is  a 
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Tieonle  who  taunt  nr 
„r  elsewhere.  T^e  ^  P  mostly  those 
,vith  riductance  to  desire  to 

who,  for  porP^®^\7  a  matter  of  fact,  for- 
H-c  us  figW  „^,%L“  eati  opinion  of  us 
el.ru  States  have  not  th  ,  itogupimse. 

^bichwearcocca>mn^ly  P  i 

That  we  are  not  sudden  or  ^ 

1 1  leave  off.” _ _ 

el  .  ^„\t  ”  is  the  name  of  th< 

I  TiiK  “  Pivoree  ,  in  Chicago. 

a  1  most  stylish  traveUing-tlress 
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A  FROSTY  DAY. 

RASS  afield  wears  silver  thatch, 

T  Palings  all  are  edged  with  rime, 
Frost-dowers  pattern  round  the  latch. 
Cloud  nor  breeze  dissolve  the  clime ; 

When  the  waves  are  solid  door. 

And  the  clods  are  iron-bound. 

And  the  boughs  arc  crystalled  hoar. 
And  the  red  leaf  nailed  aground. 

When  the  fieldfare’s  Right  is  slow. 

And  a  rosy  vapor  rim. 

Now  the  sun  is  small  and  low. 

Belts  along  the  region  <^m. 

When  the  icc-crack  flies  and  flaws. 
Shore  to  shore,  with  thunder  shock. 
Deeper  than  the  evening  daws, 

Clearer  than  the  village  clock. 

When  the  rusty  blackbird  strips. 
Bunch  by  bunch,  the  coral  thorn. 
And  the  pale  day-crescent  dips 
New  to  heaven  a  slender  horn. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  The  wine  yield  of  California  for  the 
current  year  will  amount  to  over  live  millions 
of  gallons. 

—  B.iltimorc  claims  to  have  sold  S  11,500,000 
worth  of  boots  and  shoes  last  year,  and  asks 
Lynn  what  she  thinks  of  that. 

—  Out  in  Iowa,  the  other  day,  a  brakeman 
lost  his  hand  in  coupling  cars,  because  he  had  a 
wet  glove,  which  froze  to  the  link  so  that  he 
could  not  withdraw  his  hand. 

—  A  hundred  persons  living  in  the  nclghlwr- 
ho<jd  of  Cineinn.iti  projtosc  subscribing  S  1,000 
each  for  the  establisliincnt  of  a  private  hotel  in 
that  city,  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

—  An  Indiana  jonmiil  is  trying  to  promote  pe¬ 
destrian  exercise  among  the  students  of  the 
State  by  urging  a  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  three  miles  of  any  institution  of 
learning. 

—  A  Paris  correspondent  writes:  “All  the 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  have  been 
killed  except  the  monkeys ;  these  arc  kept  alive 
from  a  vague  and  Darwinian  notion  that  they 
are  our  relatives.” 

—  A  New-Orleans  merchant  has  been  merry 
for  a  week  over  the  receipt  of  a  circular  from  a 
New  York  firm,  asking  how  many  dozen  skates 
he  would  need  to  meet  the  demand  this  winter 
in  the  Crescent  City. 

—  An  excellent  old  deacon,  who  having  won 
a  turkey  at  a  charity  rattle  did  not  like  to  tell 
his  severe  orthodox  wife  how  he  came  by  it, 
quietly  remarked  as  he  handed  her  the  fowl  that 
the  Shakers  gave  it  to  him. 

—  The  Kitrifr  far  NiedrrUtiem  states  that  on 
the  person  of  a  French  prisoner  of  the  name  of 
Berfan,  interred  at  Landshut,  papers  have  been 
found  concerning  the  Tranpmann  munlcrs,  and 
proving  the  existence  of  two  accomplices. 

—  Our  American  cities  assert  their  relative 
superiority  on  various  grounds.  For  example, 
the  Boston  Transcript  Itoasts  that  not  a  Bosto¬ 
nian  has  died  from  small-pox  for  seven  months, 
while  the  Philadelphia  Press  boasts  that  enough 
Philadelphians  died  last  year  to  have  peopled  a 
gooil-siz^  city.  On  the  whole  we  think  Boston 
has  the  best  of  it. 

—  Something  new  has  been  discovered  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  “  penetration  "  of  woman.  Mr. 
Glaisher,  the  English  aeronaut,  has  noticed  that 
the  voice  of  a  woman  is  audible  in  a  balloon  at 
the  height  of  about  two  miles,  whilst  that  of  a 
man  has  never  reached  higher  than  a  mile. 
There  is  no  reverberation  in  the  sounds  which 
arc  carried  to  those  altitudes,  but  the  sounds 
once  heard  arc  gone  forever. 

—  The  tide  of  emigration  from  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  is  heavier  than  ever.  Texas  seems  to 
be  the  main  destination,  according  to  The  Ava¬ 
lanche.  The  number  of  wagons  which  have 
crossed  at  this  point  since  September  I,  is  1,664; 
the  number  of  people,  9,000.  At  Helena  the 
crossing  has  been  still  greater,  and  it  is  said  n 
large  number  liave  crossed  at  Point  Pleasant, 
and  that  the  class  of  emigrants  is  much  better 
than  tho.se  who  have  gone  before ;  they  have 
better  outfits  generally. 

—  The  London  Telegraph  observes  that  the 
Parisians  have  exceeded  the  hopes  of  their 
friends  and  falsified  the  predictions  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Nothing  will  make  Paris  give  in  till 
famine  stalks  about  the  streets.  Even  then, 
what  may  happen  ?  We  should  not  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  hear  that  the  Parisians  had  consummat¬ 
ed  the  stoiy  of  their  long  defence  by  an  act  of 
heroism  which  would  forever  fill  a  memorable 
])agc  in  the  records  of  history.  Let  no  one 
hereafter  speak  of  Paris  the  gay,  Paris  the  friv¬ 
olous,  Pans  the  toy-shop  of  the  world.  Can  we 
doubt,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  that  the 
defenders  of  Paris  will  come  out  from  their 
jicriod  of  struggle  nobler  and  more  heroic  men, 
or  that  people  who  have  done  such  great  things 
can  only  be  crushed  for  a  time?  They  have 
learnt  the  meaning  of  duty.  They  have  shown 


that  they  know  the  significance  of  selfsacrifice 

for  their  country  s  good.  They  can  never  be  EX-MINISTER  WASHBURN 

come  what  their  enemies  erroneously  supposed 

them  to  be.  The  defence  of  Paris  wiU  fill  a  and 

nobler  j)age  in  French  history  than  any  that 

tells  us  of  the  triumphs  of  the  First  Empire.  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

A  rich  Historical  Work. 

HERE  AND  THERE.  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

_  with  Notes  of  Personal  Obsen’atlons  and  Reminiscences 

of  Dlplomscr  under  Dlfflcnltles.  Ity  Cmaklks  A. 
MEMS.  FROM  AN  OLD  GIRL'S  NOTE-BOOK.  WAanaras,  commissioner  and  Minister  Resident  of 

the  I'nited  .States  at  .Vsunciun  IVoin  IHSl  to  ISSH.  In 
Love  is  like  one  of  the  little  masks  one  wears  at  two  volumes.  Octavo,  iiiustrati’d  with  Maps  and 

cwtuine  balls,  --  very  useful  for  an  tycasion,  and  Mr^Chb^rifs’^iSi  has  been  a  long  time  In  prepara- 
plCRSAnt  to  puzzle  people  witb,  but  of  no  possible  tion,  but  Ih  now  ready  for  sale,  and  may  Iw  found  In  the 
service  for  ever>*-day  life.  principal  bookstores  thnmghuut  the  countiy’.  ihe  first 

o  A  •  'fi  •  .A  1  i_  «...  volume  Is  a  History  of  the  countrj*  from  Its  earliest  dls- 

c?entiTnent  is  like  a  high^spinted  horse,  —  it  is  coverv  and  wcupation  by  Europeans,  until  tlie  bc'^InninK 
delijEhtful  driving  as  Iona  ns  vou  have  a  firm  hold  oftlHwostranjfc,  intricate,  and  much-misunderstood  trans- 
of  the  reins*  but  if  thev  hunnen  to  slin  from  vnnr  actions  which  have  made  so  much  diplomatic  difllculty 
oi  uie  reins ,  out  ii  iney  nappen  lo  sup  irom  >  our  the  last  few  vears.  The  second  Is  the  author's  ex- 

nngers,  you  doii  t  know  where  you  may  be  carried  perlences  as  Minister  to  tliat  country,  wiiicli  are  of  the 
off  to.  most  exciting  and  interesting  character.  'I'he  UM>k  Is 

«  •  Ti  r  1  1*1  printed  on  heavy,  tinted  paper,  and  handsomely  bound. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

MEMS.  FROM  AN  OLD  GIRL’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Love  is  like  one  of  the  little  masks  one  wears  at 
costume  balls,  —  very  useful  for  an  occasion,  and 
pleasant  to  puzzle  p^ple  with,  but  of  no  possible 
service  for  eveiy-day  life. 

Sentiment  is  like  a  high-spirited  horse,  —  it  is 
delightful  driving  as  long  ns  yon  have  a  firm  hold 
of  the  reins;  but  if  they  happen  to  slip  from  your 
fingers,  you  don't  know'wliere  you  mav  bo  carried 
off  to. 

Economy  is  like  one  of  those  rocking-horses 
children  ride,  —  you  get  plenty  of  sec-saw,  and 
when  yon  leave  off  you  are  safely  and  comfortably 
where  you  first  started. 

Extravagance  is  like  waltzing,  —  enchanting  so 
long  as  j'ou  are  in  the  whirl;  but  you  know  beiore- 
hand  you  are  certain  to  come  aw.ny  at  the  end  with 
your  plumage  torn  to  ribbons,  and  yourself  tired 
to  death. 

Scandal  is  the  pepper  and  salt  of  the  dish  we 
call  society. 

Of  Pride  there  are  two  kinds,  —  t’ae  one  like  vel¬ 
vet,  magnificent,  fit  for  a  queen  to  wear;  the  other 
like  velveteen,  a  shabby,  make-believe  imitation. 

Romance  is  to  be  found  in  every  station  of  life, 
even  in  the  railway  station  and  the  police  station. 


A  Pedigreb  Note.  —  Since  Gambetta  came 
from  Skye,  it  is  evident  he  is  Scotch  by  descent. 

How  are  pigeon-holes  for  letters  made?  As 
might  be  expected,  they  are  literally  dovetailed. 

A  Music.vL  young  lady  says  that  a  composer 
may  very  properly  make  overtures  to  anybody. 

Why  are  candidates  who  fail  to  get  elected  like 
the  world  ?  Because  they  are  depressed  nl  the  polls. 

A  JiAX  in  Boston  is  said  by  a  wag  to  be  so  short 
that  when  he  is  ill  he  don't  kuow  whether  he  has 
headache  or  corns. 

Mils.  MaLmWIioi’  is  collecting  autocrats,  and  will 
be  grateful  for  any  specimens  of  the  handwriting 
of  extinguished  characters. 

“  Idleness  covers  a  man  with  rr.gs,’’  says  the 
proverb.  An  Irish  schoolmaster  fancied  he'  could 
improve  on  this,  and  wrote  it  as  a  copy  head,  with 
a  slight  emendation,  —  “  Idleness  covers  a  man 
with  nakedness.’’ 

Ik  the  Albany  Law  Journal  we  find  this  little 
chirping:  “The  remark  of  an  exchange,  ‘that 
many  of  our  successful  lawyers  commenced  life  as 

fireachers,'  is  gracefully  corrected  by  one  of  the 
egal  gentleman  referred  to,  who  begs  leave  to  state 
that  he  began  life  as  an  infant.’’ 


Kallistok.  —  To  the  beautifying  influence  of 
BuRNaTT's  Kallistok  thousands  of  ladies  owe 
the  preservation  of  their  complexions  during  the 
season.  Apply  it  in  the  evening,  and  it  will  undo 
all  the  mischief  the  wind  and  sun  may  have  done 
to  the  skin  during  the  day.  Tan,  Freckles,  mor- 
phew,  redness,  prickly  beat,  blotches,  &c.,  vanish 
under  its  cooling,  purifying  operation,  like  mists 
wafted  away  by  the  breeze. 

The  Remabkable  Properties  of  Browk's 
Brokchial  Troches  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
since  first  introduced.  The  demand  for  them  has 
steadily  increased,  and,  purely  upon  their  own 
merits,  they  have  found  favor  with  those  who, 
from  Pulmonary,  Bronchial,  or  Asthmatic  com¬ 
plaints,  require  them.  For  Coughs  and  Colds  they 
are  efficacious. 

Few  TR/VVKLLERs  are  unacquainted  with  the 
AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  but  they  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  many  improvements  in  this 
popular  house.  Suites  of  rooms,  vertical  railway, 
lunch  room,  billiard  halls,  &c. 

Have  You  Cold  Feet.  —  Wear  Dr.  Hall’s 
Voltaic  Armor  Inner  Soles,  and  you  will  find 
BELIEF  and  COMFORT  at  once.  Sold  by  Druggists 
aud  Shoe  Dealers. 

The  Novelty  Press.  —  A.  Billow,  publisher 
of  Advocate,  Crestline,  Ohio,  writes  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Novelty  Press  as  follows:  “  The  Quarto 
Novelty  Press  bought  of  you  some  eight'  months 
ago,  and  in  emstant  use  since,  beats  tnem  all.  I 
do  a  larger  range  of  job  work  and  get  as  good  im¬ 
pressions  as  any  of  the  high  cost  presses  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving,  and  to  crown  all,  is  its  exceeding 
cheapness  and  durability;  any  child  can  operate 
it,  —  my  son  thinks  it  simply  sport  to  print  1,500 
cards  or  envelopes  per  hour  with  it.’’ 

No  Fears  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  results, 
if  you  use  the  lUAtle  Pine  Compound  for  your 
Cough,  Weak  Lungs,  or  Kidney  I'ronbles.  It  is 
certain  cure  in  almost  every  case. 

“  Over  Tkk  Tons  of  ‘  Broken  Cakdy  ’  were 
sold  by  Messrs.  Southmayd  &  Co.  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  and  they  would  have  sold  more  had 
they  been  able  to  supply  the  demand.  Their  or¬ 
ders  for  broken  candy  were  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  surpassed  all  the  expectations  of  the 
firm."  —  Boston  Traveller. 

Northerk  Pacific  Railroad  Bonds.  —  In 
the  present  issue  will  be  found  an  advertisement 
setting  forth  the  value  of  these  bonds  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  investment  wbicli  will  well  repay  its  |>erueal 
by  capitalists. 


The  Second  of  the  Great  Swedish  Novels. 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

Uy  Madame  Marie  Sophie  .Schwartz,  Translated 
fmm  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Selma  Hour,  and  .Miss 
Marie  A.  Drown.  8>-o.  I'aper,  51.00  ;  Cloth,  SIAU, 

uy  Fourth  Edition  of 

GOLD  AND  NAME. 

Uy  the  same  Author.  8vo.  Cloth,  J  1..W :  Paper,  S  1.00. 


By  the  Author  of  “  Why  Not  7  ”  and  “  Is  It  1 7  ” 

Tlie  Causation,  Course,  and  Treatment  of 

REFLEX  INSANITY  IN  WOMEN. 

By  Prof,  II.  K,  Storer,  M.  1).,  LL.  B.  lOmo.  Cloth, 


NATURE’S  ARISTOCRACY; 

Or,  Hatties  and  Wounds  In  Time  of  Peace,  Hy 
Jennie  Oollixu.  KdileU  by  Col.  Ri  »sell  11.  t'oN- 
WELL,  author  of  Wliy  and  How.”  12uiu.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Ml8H  Jennie  Collins  in  well  known  an  eamcet  w<»rker 
In  the  working-womanV  eaum*.  In  thlH  lHK>k  1m  pre^enletl 
H  thrilling!  narnitlve  of  the  trial:*  and  teinittatioiiB  to  wlilcli 
youn;;  arc  itubU‘cU‘d  In  their  ettbrtH  to  earn  their 
dailv  Im'ad.  drawn  man  |K*rBonal  cxi>ericncu  and  a  Ihur- 
oujeh  knowictl^o  of  the  cla^M  she  m‘ks  to  biiietlt. 

WHY  AND  HOW. 

Why  the  Chineito  omljantc,  and  the  Means  tliov  ailopt 
for  ihe  Purp<»eic  of  ^ettm^'  to  Aineiica.  With  Sketclu’M 
of  Travel,  Social  UUMtoiiis,  Amutdn^  Incident-*,  ^c. 
Hy  Col.  Rl’^i8ELL  H.  Conwkll  (“KuhiK’U"  of  the 
IkutoH  Trarellerh  Itimo.  lllustrateil  from  original 
dcBigiD*.  $1AU. 


THE  MODEL  PRAYER 

-V  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  Kev. 
(tEOBOKC.  Baldwin,!!.  II.,  .Vuthor  of  “llepivsenta- 
tlve  Men,”  “  Itepresentatlvc  Women,”  Ac.  16mu. 
Cloth,  $1..W.  _ 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

I.KE,  SHEPARD,  &  DII.I.INOHAM, 

New  York. 

FINANCIAL. 

NEW  7-30  GOLD  LOAN 

OF  THE 

lyorthern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.^ 

Scenred  by  First  Uorl^ge  on  Railroad  and  Land  Grant, 
SAFE!  PROFITABLE!  PERMANENT! 
JAY  COOKE  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale  at  par  and  accmetl  Interest  the 
First  Mortease  Land  Grant  Gold  Bonds  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  They 
are  free  from  Cnited  States  Tax.  and  arc  Is¬ 
sued  oftlic  followinK  denominations :  Coiiitons 
•  lOO,  8500,  and  81,000;  Resistereil  8100, 
8  500,  8  1,000,  8  5,000  and  8  10,000. 

IVith  the  same  entire  conlldence  with  which  we  com¬ 
mended  Government  bumls  to  Canitali.-  t.s  and  I’eople,  wo 
now,  after  the  fullest  Invcstliritlon,  recommend  these 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  to  our  friends  and  the 
general  public. 

GOLD  PAYMENT.— Both  principal  nndtntcrest 
arc  payable  In  .Vracrican  gold  coin,  at  the  oftlcc  of  Jay 
Cooke  A  Co.,  Now  York  City,— the  principal  at  the  end  of 
30  years,  and  the  interest  (at  the  rate  of  seven  .and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  per  annum)  half-yearly,  first  of  January 
and  July. 

PERFECT  SAFETY.  — The  Ismds  wc  are  now 
selling  are  seciireil  hy  a  first  and  only  mortgage  on  all  the 
priqierty  and  rights  of  the  Northern  P.acific  Kallroiul  Com¬ 
pany,  which  will  embrace  on  the  completion  of  the  work : 

1.  Over  Two  Thousand  Miles  of  Rond,  with  rolling 
stock,  hnlldings,  and  all  other  equipments. 

2.  Over  Twenty-two  1  hoiisand  .Veres  of  Igind  to  every 
mile  of  finished  road.  This  land,  agricultural,  timbered, 
ami  mineral,  amounting  In  all  to  more  than  Fifty  Million 
Aci'es,  consists  of  alternate  sections,  reaching  twenty  to 
forty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  extending  In  a 
hreail  fertile  belt  ffom  Wisconsin  through  the  richest 
portions  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  to  Puget  .Sound. 

While  the  Government  does  not  directly  guarantee  the 
lionds  of  the  Road,  It  thus  amply  provides  for  their  full 
and  prompt  p.aymrnt  hy  an  unrescrveil  grant  of  land,  the 
most  valuable  ever  conferred  upon  a  great  national  Im¬ 
provement. 

THE  MORTGAGE. — TIio  Trustees  under  the  Mort¬ 
gage  are  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philailelphia,  and  .1.  Kdgar 
Thomson,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  RaUro,ad 


Company.  They  will  directly  and  perm.anently  represent 
the  interests  of  the  First  Mortgage  bondholders,  and  are 
requlnsl  to  sec  that  the  proceeds  of  laud  sales  urc  used  In 
puirhasing  and  cauceUing  (he  bonds  of  Ihe  Company  If 
they  can  Ih‘  Imiigbt  before  maturity  at  not  more  than  10 
percent  premium;  otherwise  the  Trustees  are  to  Invest 
the  proeeeils  of  land  sales  in  I'nited  .States  Bonds  or  Real 
Kstate  Mortgages  for  the  Airthcr  security  of  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  bondholders.  .Vino,  that  they  have  at  all  times  In 
their  control,  as  security,  at  least  .WO  acres  of  average  land 
to  eveiy  $  1 ,000  of  outstanding  first  mortgage  bands,  besides 
the  railroad  Itself  and  all  its  equipments  and  franchises. 

PROFITABLENESS.  —  Of  course  nothing  can  be 
safer  than  the  bonds  of  the  Cnlteil  States,  but  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Is  no  longer  a  borrower,  and  as  the  Nation's 
present  work  is  not  tliat  of  preserving  Its  existence,  but 
that  of  DEVELOIMNO  A  CONTINENT,  WC  remind  those  who 
desire  to  Increase  their  Income  and  obtain  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  Investment,  while  still  having  a  perfectly  reliable 
security,  that: 

I'nited  States  .S-20’s  at  their  average  premium  yield  the 
present  purchaser  less  than  i  1-2  per  cent  gold  Interest. 
Should  they  be  redeemed  In  five  years,  and  specie  pay¬ 
ments  bo  resumed,  they  would  really  pay  only  4  3-8  per 
cent,  or  If  in  three  years,  only  3  1-2  per  cent,  os  the 
present  premium  would  meanwhile  be  sunk. 

Northern  Pacific  7-30*8  selling  at  par  in  currency  yield 
the  Investor  7  3-10  per  cent  gold  Interest  absolutely  for 
thirty  years,  free  from  I'niletl  States  tar.  $1,100  cur¬ 
rency  Invested  now  In  fnlteil  States  .ViO’s  will  yield  per 
year  in  gold,  say  $  02.00.  $1,100  currency  Invested  now  In 
Northern  Pacific  7-30’8  will  yield  per  year  In  gold,  $  80.30. 
Here  is  a  dlflcrence  in  annual  inromeot  nearly  one  third, 
besides  a  dlflcrence  of  7  to  10  per  cent  In  principal,  w  hen 
both  classes  of  lionds  are  reilcemed. 

THE  ROAD  NOW  BPILDING.  —  Work  was 
liegtin  In  July  last  on  the  eastern  jsirtlon  of  the  line,  and 
the  money  iirovlded,  hy  the  sale  to  stockholders  of  some 
six  millions  of  the  Company’s  lionds,  to  build  and  equip 
the  road  from  Lake  Sujierlor  across  Jliniiosota  to  the  Red 
RIvit  of  the  North,  —233  miles.  The  gnullng  on  this  di¬ 
vision  Is  now  well  advanceil,  the  Iron  Is  being  rapidly  laid ; 
several  thousand  men  are  at  work  on  the  line,  and  about 
the  first  of  .Viigiist  next  this  Important  section  of  the  read 
will  be  in  ftill  operation,  in  the  mean  time  orders  have 
iM'cn  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  commencement  of  the 
work  on  thi-  western  end  in  early  Spring,  and  thereafter 
the  work  will  he  pushed,  Isith  castwanl  and  westward, 
with  as  much  spi-ed  as  may  tie  consistent  with  solidity 
and  a  wise  economy. 

RECEIVABLE  FOR  LANDS. -These  lionds 
win  lie  at  all  times,  liefore  maturity,  receivable,  at  1.10,  In 
payment  for  the  Company’s  lands,  at  their  lowest  cash 
price. 

BONDS  EXCHANGEABLE. -The  registered 
bonds  can  be  e.xcbanged  at  any  time  fur  coupons,  the 
couiKins  for  registemi,  and  both  these  can  be  exchanged 
fur  others,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  any  of  the 
principal  financial  centres  of  Europe,  in  the  coin  of  the 
various  European  countries. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  — Your  nearest  Bank  or 
Banker  will  supply  these  Iwnds  In  any  desirei]  amount, 
and  of  any  needed  denomination.  Persons  wishing  to  ex¬ 
change  stocks  nr  other  Isinds  for  these  can  do  so  with 
any  of  our  agents,  who  will  allow'  the  highest  current 
price  for  all  marketahle  securities. 

Those  living  In  localities  remote  from  banks,  may  send 
money,  or  other  bonds,  directly  to  us  by  express,  and  wc 
will  semi  iKick  Northern  Paeifle  bonds  at  our  own  risk, 
and  without  cost  to  the  Investor.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.,  call  on  nr  address  the  under¬ 
signed,  or  any  of  the  Banks  or  Bankers  employed  to  sell 
this  loan. 

Fob  halr  by 

BREWSTER,  SWEET,  &  CO., 

General  Aaenta  for  Maasaeliusctts,  New 
Hainpahire,  and  Maine. 

-Vlso  for  sale  liy 

TGM’ER,  GIDDINGS,  &  TORREY, 
Sl’ENCEB,  VILA,  &  CO., 

WALKER  &  MERRIAM, 

STONE  &  DOWNER, 

PARKER  &  COItlt, 

C.  D.  HEAD  &  T.  H.  PERKINS, 

RECK  RROTHERS, 

M.  liOLLES  &  CO., 

R.  AV.  GILBERT, 

GEO.  AV.  LONG  *  CO., 

C.  A.  PUTNAM, 

RICHARDSON,  HILL,  *  CO., 

STEA’ENS,  AMORY,  &  CO., 

CLARK  &  .TONES, 

HON.  GEORGE  AVASHINGTON  AVARBEN, 
CharleHtown. 


New  Comic  Songster. 


FULL  OF  FUN,  AND  JUST  THE  BOOK 
FOB  AATNTEB  EVENINGS. 


It  contaliw  the  vciy  latest  humorous  pieces  introduced 
by  the  best  mislem  comic  singers.  There  .are  more  than 
one  hundiwl  of  these  popular  songs  irith  Ihe  melody  of  each 
and  a  unique  lithographic  Illustration  on  the  cover. 

Price  In  boards,  60  cents.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Roaton. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Tlie  Horae  Hair  Inner  Solea  are  warranted  a  per¬ 
fect  cure  fur  Cold  Feet,  Rheumatiam,  and  all  com¬ 
plaints  arising  ftnm  Imperfect  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Price,  7.7  cents  a  pair.  Sent  hy  Mall,  postage  paid.  Agents 
wanted.  J.  8.  ANDREWS,  .74  Elm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

How  to  Draw. 

By  Charles  .\.  Barky,  Instructor  of  Drawing  In  the 
Public  Schools  of  Boston.  A  practical  Handbook  of 
Elementary  Drawing.  1  vol.  16mo.  With  Illustration. 
Paper,  27  cents  ;  Cloth,  .70  cents.  Just  Ready. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Piibliahcra, 
BO.STON. 


.jth ... 
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jANtARY  28,  1871.] 


Fine  Enn^lifth  IndiKo  Itlne  Pilot* 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 
IN  THE 


00(1  a  proportiunal  «tim  hf  « 
le  bu)>iiic«ii.  Boynandiprlseai 
Uall  whoBC^  tluA  notice  mayw 


TO  Bl  THX  Oiat 


MACULLAB  WILLIAMS,  s  A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

A  .AXvufiXv* 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  OFFER. 

Custom  Department. 

Spoclal  bargains  In  Clothinjj  ma.Ie  to  order  from  Unit-  G-reat  Sacrifice, 

fiin>(<m  irurMln.  • 


llTHEA-NECTAR 

r '*.\J  I 


THEA-NECTAR 


Special  bargains  In  Clothinj;  ma.Ie  to  order  from  flrat- 
cla'w  forelim  Koodx. 

KnKlIah  and  French  AVoraterl  Diagonal 
Coatlnaa, 

The  beat  qualltlea  Imported. 

CO.VT  .  .  .  .•30IVK.ST  .  .  .  #7 

Bockhacker’a  Beat  Winter  Tricota, 

CO.VT  *27  I  C.VS  r.VLOONS  #12  I  VEST  *0 
Cnrr’a  Treble  Milled  EnKliah  Melton. 

OVEUCO.Vr . *35 

Fineat  EnKliah  Fancy  Caaaimerea. 

i’.VNT.VLUONS . *10  and  *12 

(iennan  Blue  Chinchillaa  and  Par  Beavera. 
'I  he  very  bi’at  .lualltlea  inaile. 

OVEKCOAT . *40 

Bockliackcr’a  and  Bioley’a  Beavera. 
OVEllCO.VT . *35 


EnKliah  IndlKO  Blue  Pilot. 

Very  heavy. 

OVEllCO.VT . *40 

Havlnu  a  conshlerahle  st<a:k  of  these  "ooda  remainln!;  on 
haii.l,  and  a  larpe  force  of  flrst-ratc  workmen  whom  we 
wish  to  keep  employed  thruuKhniit  the  dull  season,  we 
will  take  orders  as  above  In  our  Custom  Department,  dur- 
liii  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Tlie  prices  are  much  lower  than  the  usual  prices  for 
such  Kissls,  and  the  quallt.v  of  workmanship  will  be  gnar- 
antciHl  flrst-class  In  every  respect. 


MAGULLAR,  WILUAMS,  &  PARKER, 

200  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
llosTON,  January  1,  1)171. 


1^3 

MlS  Cures  SORE  THROAT. 

iW  Poland’s 'White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  COLDS. 

^UlinA  Poland’s  'Whlto  Pine  Componnd, 

Cures  COUGHS. 

tf  H  lyi/  Poland’s  'Whlto  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

"■klW  N  Poland’s 'White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  Spitting  of  Blood. 

Poland’s  'White  Pine  Componnd, 

Cures  Pulmonic  Affec- 
^  tions  generally. 

Poland’s  'White  Pine  Componnd, 

Oures  Kidney  Oomplaints. 

*’  For  health  comes  sparklineln  the  streams. 
From  cool  Choconia  stealiug ; 

There ’s  iron  in  our  Northern  winds; 

Our  fmet  are  tret$  healiKg.’‘ 

Joa»  a.  Whittier. 


BALANCE  OF  THE  GOODS 

Comprised  in  the  various  departments  of  their 

RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

-Vmong  which  will  be  found  some 

EleKant  Novelties  in  Velvet,  811k,  and  PopUn 
8uits,  OrKandle  Oreasea,  Miasea’  and 
Children’s  Dresses. 

A  IJE-VCTIFUL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Bonnets,  Hats,  and  a  General  Variety  of 
Millinery  Articles. 

Velvet  and  Cloth  Cloaks,  Sacks,  Polonaises, 
Breakfast  Jackets, 

Sable,  Mink,  Black  Marten,  and  Ermine 
F1JB8,  Ac. 

BROADWAY, 

4tta  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


IS  A  PCHE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

ABRANTED  TO  SUIT 
Alii,  TA8TE8. 

For  Sale  Everywhera 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  ^i06.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Jfeetar  Circuiar. 

mm tANTED— AGENTS.  (*20  per  day)  to 

■  I  sell  the  celebrated  HOMESHITTLE  SEWINU 
m  H  I  M.VCHINE,  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 

■  111“  loe/t-ttileh  (alike  on  both  aides),  and  Is  fully 

■  ■  Keented.  The  best  and  cheapest  fhmilv  Sewing 

■  ■/  Macliine  in  the  market.  Addrm  JOHNSONS 

■  ■  CEABK,  A  CO.,  Boeton,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 

■  ■  Pa.,  Chicago,  III.,  or  St.  Looia,  Mo. 


lif  i  liAl  Key-t)heck  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 

lulllkTBfl  8T.VFFORD  M’F’U  Co., 

UaSaaiSB  ^  Fulton  .St.,  New  York. 

A  GENTS  WANTED -*225  a  Month  hr  the 
A.  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

BOSTON.  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. _ 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 

SEND  two  three-cent  stamps  to  I’ROCTER  BROS., 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  for  “  TREATISE  ON  THE 
Hl’M.VN  llAIR,’’  worth  *SOO.OO  to  any  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  hair  from  fallmg  off  or  fKin  fading  or 
turning  gray.  A  Wonderfol  Treatlae— send  for  it. 

jS  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

d  male  and  ibmalc,  to  Introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
O  PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  F.VMILY  SEWING 
M)M  ACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 

◄  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe¬ 
rior  manner.  Price  onlv  S  If).  Fully  licensed  and  war- 

Irantetl  for  five  years,  we  will  pay  fi  1,000  for  anyma- 
chlne  tluit  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
—A  elastic  scam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 
2  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the 
X  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We 
^  pay  agents  (Tom  $7.1  to  $'PW  per  month  and  expenses, 
S  or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can 
he  made.  .Vddress  8ECOMB  A  CO.,  Boston, 
|>  Mass.;  PlttsburK,  Fa.;  8t,  Louie,  Mo.;  or 
^  ChlcaKo,  Ill. 

Earth  Closet, 

OB  Commode.  WOODRUFF’S  IMPROVED  PA¬ 
TENT  (Tom  86.50  to  *11.00.  Absolately  with¬ 
out  odor.  Indispensable  to  every  fhmily.  .... 

A  DEAPEE  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  XT.  E 

No.  40  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

The  prepared  Flour  of  Bran  for  making  Bieeuit  for 
the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  W. 
SHEDDEN,  Pharmaceutist,  363  Bowery,  comer  Fourth 
Street,  New  Tfork. 

Try  HTGEIA  fortbeBloo^  SoldbyDmg- 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

*300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Information  ftimished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  AU  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 
_ No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

CHR0M08,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  and  mann- 
factiirwl  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  591 
Broatlway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

The  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  Tcmoves 
Corns  without  pain ;  price,  ISc.  Sold  at  drug, 
shoe,  and  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  or 
price  and  trade  supplied  bv  the  JAPANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO^.  34  Flue  Street.  New  York. _ 

BOpSEirS  STANDARD  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  un.abridged,  witn  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  oacb.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  tj-pe  on  the  finest  paper,  large 
8vo,  In  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dec.  15.  LASOMN.AMBC- 
readv).  LA. 

“  15.  FIDEtlO.  Jan.  1.  STARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  "  15.  IL  TROV.ATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Jlnslc-sollers 
and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 
_ BOOSEY  &  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

A  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

KNiniNG  MACHINE  CO. 

Boffton,  Has8.|  and  St.  Lonix,  Ho. 
$liS.OO  . 


u  5  S  S!  S  ?  M  The  worth  of  *20  for  *8.00. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLA8S.-Woarcno*p 
IhraUhellclaneswithconMantemployment  at  I 
wholeoflhatlmcorforlhetparemoment..  Buii 


ICHABOD  CRANE  AND  KATRINA  VAN  TASSEL. 
A  Group  of  Statuary  by  John  BoKers. 
Price,  *15. 

This  anil  other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  anj-  railroad 
station  In  the  Unitctl  States,  ITcc  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

triTe-  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  .V venue.  New  York. 

ROGERS’S  GROUPS. 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

210  IVaahlnKton  Street, 

arc  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  fiuiious  statuettes. 

’FIIE  NOVELTY  PRINTINCl  PRE*H, 

II,  -  For  Office,  School,  and 

Family  Uae  mid  for  Gen- 
„  eral  Job  Prtntens  slimtld 

wherever  prqpt,  mler- 
lainnieni,  or  Imiriicliaii  Is  dc- 
OHua'.TLMh  slreil.  Kea-"  the  testimony. 

Barnes,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  writes,  Jan.  5, 1871 :  ”  I 
am  very  fond  of  arranging  feu 
and  operating  the  press.  I  find 
w1  great  pleasure  In  leisure  mo- 

jyv-  a  s  nients  in  arranging  type,  cabi- 

nots,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  children,  for  whom  It  will  be 
a  source  of  Instractlon  and  amusement.” 

,1.  K.  Mills, Georgetown,  (hdorado,  writes, Dec. 20, 1870: 
”  Have  Issuctl  an  advertising  circular  every  week  since  first 
of  .Vugust.  I  could  not  get  along  without  the  press.” 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ. 
O.  'WOODS,  Manufticturer,  551  Federal  .st.,  Boston, 
Mass.  :  CHRIS.  C.  'I'HUR.STON,  16  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  A  LUDWIG,  017  Mar¬ 
ket  ,St.,  I’hlladelphla,  Pa. ;  A,  C.  KELLOGG,  65  West 


address,  and  test  the  busines.s,  we  make  this  unporaileled 
oflbrt  Tosueh  as  are  not  well  sstisfled,  wo  will  rend  f  I  to  pay 
f.sr  the  trouble  of  writing.  Full  pardntlar.,  a  T.lu.blc  wim- 

?Io  which  willdotocemmeneo  workon,  .ndneopy  of  TAe 
*eeple'B  Litemry  Compamon  -  'one  of  the  Isorrst  and 
best  family  newspnpers  pnhUshed— ell  .ent  ffee  by  malL 
Header,  Ifyeu  want  js-rtnenent,  r'odl.hlo  work,  sddrea 
£.  C.  ALX.£:i  ft  CO.,  Acocsta,  Maixb. 

■n  IJFTUR^  ABDOMINAL  WEAKNESS,  or 
AV  CORPULENCY.  -  Relief  and  Cure.  Seeley’s 
Hard  Iliihher  Trusses  and  Supporters.  Late  patterns.  In¬ 
destructible  (steel  coated),^cIeanly,  light,  sate, comforta¬ 
ble.  Also  Bandages,  etc.  Establishments :  1347  Chestnut 
St..  Philadelphia,  and  3  Ann  St.,  N.Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

K  A  Vt/FFIf  Local  and  traTcIIlng  salesmen 
H  vIbkIVa  wanted.  Business  light  and 
HONORABLE.  No  ”  Gift  Enterprise,”  ”  Cheap  Jewelry,” 
or"  Bogus  Monev”  swindle.  .Address,  enclosing  stamp, 

R.  H.  walker,  34  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

$5  TO  $10  PER  DAY. 

who  engage  in  onr  new  bnsinesa  make  from  4o  to 
910  per  day  in  their  own  localities.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  and  instructions  sent  free  by  mail.  ’Tbose  in 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  should  address 
at  once.  Oeorob  Stirsoii  &  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

ei^r70£2. 


PBONOUNCBD 


CONNOISSEURS 


Extract  of  a  letter  from 
a  Medical  Oentlemmn 
at  Madras,  to  hst 
Brother,  at  Wortet- 
ter.  May,  1861 : 


GoodSauceS 

that  their  Sauce  Is  high- 


and  appllc<ablc  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


ly  ej^teemed  In  India, 
and  In  my  opinion  the 


or  wholesome  Sauce 

j  g  la  made.'* 

At  the  Breakfhats  Luncheon,  Pinner,  and  Supper  Table 
It  Imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  nnd  zest  to  Soups, 
Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  Ac. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to  many 
imitations  of  LKA  <t  PKKRIN8*  8Al'CK. 

JOHN  nUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1  Union  Square  and  30  South  IVllllam  St*» 
SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES. 

The  “  Beechers  of  To-Day :  ” 

Who  and  What  They  arc ;  With  Portraits  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Catharine  E.,  Edward,  and  Thomas 
K.  Beecher,  given  In  January  No.  Pictorial  PHRENO¬ 
LOGICAL  JOURN.VL,  NcwVol.  30cts.  a  number.  S3  a 
year.  SentwithEvERrSATCRDAyaycarforS6-50.  News¬ 
men  have  It.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CDCIIOU  OUIMA  Crockery  and  Glass 
rntnlin  Un III Ai  Ware,  Porcelaln-de- 
Terre,  Enamelled  Toilet  Ware.  CuspjMlores, 
Parlor  Spittoon^  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  'Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Stndy  I.araiM,  and  other  useful  and  onLvmontal  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  bv 

D.  B,  STEDAAN  a  CO., 

124,  126,  A  128  Summer  St.,  Boston, 

GDIIIFTIIIN 

CURABLi:. 

Send  for  circular  to  B.  O.  A  O.  C.  WILSON,  Bo¬ 
tanic  Druggists,  20  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

VERY  CHOICE. 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

Broken  CandyK 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varieties;  is  one  of  th*  best 
Candles  that  can  bemanufhetured. 

For  purity  and  quality  It  cannot  be  excelled. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  102  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

1826  ^®®*=*^^L8Ay:"®*''^BY  ^g7Q 

Oldest  and  best  remedy  for  Cuuf^  and  Colds.  Get  genoln*. 


ESTABLISHED  Uf  1833. 


Chickering  &  Sons* 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES! 

Trinmphaiit  over  alltheWorld! 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  First  Fremiums, 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 


United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 


354  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  SU.  New  York. 


The  Christian  Union,  $3.  Either  of  Harpers’  or  Atlan- 
tic,$4.  Phrenological  Journal,  $3.  Marshall’s  Washing- 
ton,$5.  AndthcDoctor,— achromo,— $.5.  Theworthof 
$20  for  only  $8.60.  Send  to  S.  R.  W^ELLS,  Publisher, 
No.  389  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

N.  B.  —  Evebt  Satcedat  with  all  the  above  for  $  12. 


$159  1  Month  !  ImptoB.eiii '  Eitn  hdncemtnts! 

APreminm  HORSE.  >•' a  WAGON  for  gents. 

Wb  desire  to  employ  age. its  for  a  term  of  seven  vrar.', 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $  29.00  Shuttle  .Sewing  Macbiiiw.  it 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  host  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W,  A.  HFN- 
DFBSON  A  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mu. 


KEELER’S 

VAGABOND  ADVENTURES. 


438  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
November  22,  1870. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osc.ood,  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen,  —  I  don’t  know  when  I  have  read  a  book 
that  interesteil  me  so  much  as  the  ”  Vagabond  .Vdveii- 
tures  ”  of  Ralph  Keeler.  It  Is  “stunning,”  and  many  a 
young  man  will  receive  iaspiration  and  encouragement  in 
reading  It. 

Among  the  multitude  of  .American  .showmen,  a  score  or 
two  have  anuLssed  wealth  and  retired  with  honor  to  pri¬ 
vate  life;  but  not  one,  I  think,  ever  started  so  low  down 
In  the  ”  show  business,”  and  was  exposed  to  so  many 
temptations,  as  lieset  the  path  of  Ralph  Keeler,  who  did 
not  become  a  drunluinl  and  remain  a  “  vagabond.” 

It  is  marvellous  how  he  could  handle  so  much  pitch 
without  being  defiled.  But  the  explanation  is  that  Mr. 
Keeler’s  natural  taste  did  not  lead  uim  In  that  direction. 
This  position  was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances  of 
orphanage  truly  terrible.  .Vnd  yet  how  a  poor  forsaken 
orphan  Imy  could  manage  to  rise  above  such  degrading 
surroundings,  secure  a  liberal  education,  visit  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  Old  World,  and  become  a  gentleman  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  this,  too,  all  accomplished  by  the  outlay  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $  200,  is  to  me  utterly  incomprehonsihir . 
The  stoiy  Is  not  only  thrillingly  interesting,  but  it  is  im¬ 
mensely  valuable  to  the  rising  generation. 

I  shall  esteem  It  a  great  treat  If  you  can  induce  Jlr. 
Keeler,  when  coming  to  New  York  to  stop  and  spend 
a  few  days  at  my  house.  I  would  like  exceedingly  to 
compare  notes  with  him.  Please  say  this  mneh  to  him, 
with  my  compliments  and  oblige 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  P.  T.  BARNUM. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Uo. 


£8  •i-.l’ljSBS 

I«ls4s»| 


Addrat  Xmerlcm  Knitting  Machine  Co. 

_ SoaUtn,  JIfeun,,  or  St.  Eouia,  3IOs _ 

MECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT 
AND  MORALS. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  1vol.  lemo.  $1.00. 
_ iSearly  Ready.) _ 

OKND  STAMP  (hr  Uatalogue  of  Cliromos  and 
D  RnipravlnK*  *d  A.  KLLIOT.  Boatoa* 


HY  YEAST  POAVTJER  SHOIILD  BE 


[January  28,  ISTl. 


EVERV  Saturday. 


Printed  at  the  CniTenity  FraH,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  h  Co.,  for  Jamei  R.  Oegood  h  Co. 


PRANG’S  Celebratwel  CliromoH  arc  for  nale  In  all  art-^lorw  throtiiilfnit  the  world. 

PRANG’S  I.ate»t  PubUcationit:  Mr.  Chocobva  and  Xoeth  Coswai  M f. adoww,  aAer  Bexj.  Champhet. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  ftee  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  E.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boston. 

O  Al  LROAD  ^ITeTC 

I  WHETHER  YOU  WTISH  TO  BITT  OB  SEX.E,  WTHITE  TO 

CHARLES  W.  HASSLER,  24  Broad  St.,irew  York. 


HARI’EY  FISK. 


A.  S.  HATCH. 


FISK  <£  HATGH^ 

BiS^TSTKERS, 

And  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

No.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YORK,  December  28,  1870. 

The  Kaminga,  Operating  Expenses,  Interest  Fayments,  and  Surplus  of  the  Central  Paclllc  Kailroad  since  lU  com¬ 
mencement  arc  shown  in  tlic  subjoined  tables;  — 


Miiei  Operated. 

Grou  Earning!. 

Op.  Erpenut. 

.  31  to  96 

$401341.92 

$121,66933 

.96  to  94 

86431737 

200,710,61 

.  94  to  137 

1,470,69330 

330313.33 

rntoiss 

2,300,767.17 

843,16634 

.  468  to  742 

9,670332.29 

2393323.19 

742  to  909 

7,920,71038 

4,060364.99 

.  .  . 

.  S  19,02931339 

$0390348.19 

Total . S  18,829313  $8390348.18 

The  following  will  show  the  aggregate  of  Net  Earnings,  Interest,  Liabilities,  and  Surplus  Earnings  for  the  same 
period:  — 

Inttrat  on  Sarpliu  of  A’et 

Act  t,amtngt.  OutHanding  Bonded  Debt.  Earninge  over  Intend. 

$10,079369.24  $4,184321  $9395,042 

Of  the  earnings  for  1870,  at  lead  69  per  cent  teat  from  lotaS  butinett,  —  a  fhet  which  demonstrates  that  the  Central 
I'aciflc  Railroad  Is  independent  of  the  throngh  connection  for  Its  ch  traeter  as  a  self-sustaining  and  profltahlc  mad,  and 
that  its  net  earnings  fmm  local  traffic  alone  would  more  than  pay  tto  interest  upon  Its  bonds,  independently  of  Its  large 
and  increasing  through  business. 

The  earnings  for  the  coming  year,  by  a  moderate  estimate  based  npon  reliable  data,  will  exceed  $  10,000,000. 

The  security  of  the  principal,  and  the  assurance  of  regular  and  prompt  payment  of  interest,  which  are  afforded  In  the 
ralnahle  property  and  immense  revenue  of  the  road,  render  these  bonds  aa  safe  and  reliable  an  inweatment  aa 
can  be  made. 

9V c  deal  in  them  the  same  as  In  Oovemment  Securities.  They  are  daily  quoted  on  the  regular  call  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  of  several  of  the  most  important  stock  Exchanges  of  Europe,  and  can  be  aa  readily  aold  at 
qnoted  market  price  aa  the  bonda  of  the  ITnited  Statea  Government. 

We  deal  in  them  as  freely  as  in  flovemiacnt  Bonds,  and  arc  prepared  to  supply  them  In  exchange  for  9-20’s,  or  for 
new  investments  at  current  m-arket  prices, 

_  FISK  &  HATCH. 

F  u  rI^ithjr  E  . 

“FAMILY  FAVORITE”  *  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 

are  distinguished  for  thdr 

OREAT  SIMPLICITY  cowplete,  rom  the 

eTmly-  PARLOR,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  &C.,  &C. 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER.  ""***'“’' *”  2^^^!  m  rmub. 

S’”  AGENTS  WANTED.  Perfect  In  Dealm, 

_ _ _  Airi) 

WIaIaU  SHWJLNO  MACHINB  CO.,  WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 
349  Waahlncton  St.,  Boeton.  ™* 

^  j  Lowest  MannfectnrerB’  Prices. 

I  SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

IP  Illustrated  Catalogues  by  mail  when  dealred. 

Lowell’s  New  Book. 

^^^md  111  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo-  wwwr  rwwr  WTW^gwarfi 

gnphlc  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure.  BlGDm  WlJVWkyWBb 

DK.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York  JUST  READY. 


^EED  LOCK  STITCH  r 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

065  A  567  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Best  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

GOODS  SENT  PEE  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 

WORK 

Profitable  and  useCil  employment  In  canvassing  for  the 
Monthly  anil  Wts'klv  editlua.  of  the  Chrlatian  at 
Work.  Ib’V.  Steuben  It.  lyng,  Jr.,  Editor  In  Chief. 
NOT  denominational.  Addivss 

11.  9V.  AD.VMS,  27  lleeknum  St.,  New  York. 


ill  important  Improvemeiita. 

KciIucimI  Pric-H, 
We  liave  tills  se:ison 
the  pleasure  of  announc¬ 
ing  iin,Mirtant  Improve¬ 
ments  111  our  Cabinet 
Organs,  for  wliicli  |ia- 
tenls  were  named  us 
June  21  and  .tug.  23, 
18*11;  also  a  ronKlder- 
able  redurtiun  in 
prlccB  of  M'venil  h'ad- 
ing  styli-s.  Having  aild- 
isl  to  our  previous  build¬ 
ings  a  large  new  faelon-, 
we  exj^’t  to  la'  able 
hereafter  to  supply  onlers  promptly.  .V  CataloKiie  with 
full  particulars  Is'  readv,  and  will  lie  sent  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  .MASON  A  ll.V.MLlN  OKli.VN  CO.,  194  Tivmont 
St.,  Boston;  ur9!l6  Bromlway,  New  Yorx. 

A  FOB  THE  INSTANT 

Relief  and  Radical  Cure  of 
^.^Cold  Feet,  Rheuma- 
tiam.  Neuralgia,  Head- 
ache,  Dyspepsia,  Loss  of 
Vital  Power.Nervous  Pros- 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
otber  Nervous  Diseases. 

druggists.  Send 
"“•stamp  for  circular.  Address 
\/  VOLTAIC  ARMOR 

▼  ASSOCIATION, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


'(cA  /  rj  /Ar  / 


Sj  lO  Per  Dtizen 
FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
Packed  tbr  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO., 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Y  »  USED.  Because  it  Is  much  more  convenient  than 
brewers’  or  hop  yeast,  produces  better  and  more  nutritious 
food,  and  never  fttils  of  success.  This  Is  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Doolet’s  Yeast  Powder  as  each  package 
not  only  contains  the  full  weight  as  represented,  but  the 
contents  arc  perfectly  ftee  from  any  Injurious  substances. 
Nothing  enters  Into  Its  composition  but  articles  that  arc 
healthy  and  nourishing,  and  the  bread  prepared  with  it 
la  such  as  can  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  invalids.  For  sale  by  grocers  evciywlicrc. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  9Iost  Perfect  Manuflictoo’  in 
the  I'nitod  .States. 


46,000 


WALTHAM 

WATCHES 

Proof  of  their  Superiority. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

Locomotive  DepartmenTiWemteks  luvisiox, 
Rochester. 

Uentlemen,—\  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  Hull  I  I  r- 
lleve  the  great  majurlty  of  locomotive  engineers  Iiine 
found,  by  experience,  that  Waltham  Watches  are  Hie  iiii»t 
satisfactory  of  any  for  their  uses.  They  run  «IHi  Hie 
greatest  accuracy  and  steadiness,  notwUIistnniling  Hie 
rough  riding  of  an  engine  ;  and  as  I  have  never  know  ii 
one  to  wear  out,  they  must  be  durable.  I  hope  to  tee  Hie 
time  when  railway  companies  generally  will  adopt  your 
watches,  and  ftirnhli  them  to  engineers  and  conductors. 
In  my  opinion,  it  w'uiild  greatly  tend  to  promote  n  giilarily 
and  safety.  Yobis  resiiectftilly, 

CHAIiLES  WIL-SON,  (1.  (  hlef  I  nglneer, 
ItrollierliiMKl  of  Locomotive  Engiiiecn. 
Aueric.vn  Watch  Comimxy,  Waltham. 

For  Sale  by  all  re»i>cctablc  Deulcni. 

For  fhets  or  other  information,  aildrcss 

KOBBIIVS  &  APPLETON, 

General  A."entH, 

18*  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
ey  To  prevent  impoMUton,  purchaNcrs  should  invaria* 
bly  demand  a  certificate  of  {n  nuinencM. 

ELGIN 

WATCHES. 


iLLiKois  State  Natural  Histort  Societt, 
Bloumixotux,  III.,  June '20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Avert,  President  of  Hie  National  Watch  Company : 

Dear  Sir,—  Ijist  year.  In  the  explorations  of  Hie  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  unusual  unportunlHrs  lo 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  »  as  provided 
with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use  in  astronomical  oli- 
servntions.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch,  w  liieh 
1  rated  friim  time  to  time  tugrtlier  with  the  chronometers 
by  observations  with  the  sextant,  tif  Hie  flvo  Imlru- 
nients  Its  rale  was  the  second  liest.  With  Hie  erilinary 
distiirlHincr  due  to  Ininsportatlon,  Its  rate  was  the  leart 
variable,  while,  with  Hie  extnionllnaiy  disturbance  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  an  rx|iediHon,  It  was  Hie  only  instriiiiK  ni  i  n 
wliirli  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  iK'ct'iinng 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  1  OWI-LL. 

An  Illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  KIcliardson,  will  bo 
forwarded,  five  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

150  &  161  Ijtke  Street,  Chlcaxo; 

No.  1  Maiden  Bane,  New  Y'ork. 

PWIRAVIsIaK  r  s 


CII 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  IN-SCRANCE 
jctlMP-VNY,  of  Hart foni.  Conn.  Ca»h.\f  sets, 
$1,900,000.  Hrants  RIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  foniis.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insiircs  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  HicycaroriiioiiHi. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  .Six  Years  In 
benefits  to  policy-bolders. 


Now  In  use. 

No  otber  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity, 
ty  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  Bl’FFAI.O,  tV.  V., 

Or  CIIICAnO,  ■£.!.. 


F.  SCHLElFER  &  Cfl.’S 

[PURE  CALIFORNIA! 

BRANDY 


T  hive  prmt  In  h^'n"  ahlo  to  rrromTn^d 

thlfl  Hraruly  to  my  m«f1ic>il  brotlin  n  ah  a  Pure  MTne 
Brandy,  fh‘C  fiv>m  nil  adultrnitlon<«  Anil  fiubHtltiitinnH  of 
other  HpiriU  or  fiAvoriniP*.  — CHAULES  T.  JaVCK.SON, 
State  Assaycr  for  M  Ai*Hachu$*ettn. 

K.  SCIILEIFER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
SOLE  £A8T£RN  AGENTS. 


$.¥10  liKWAHD  Is  offprpil  by 
the  proprietor  of  Dr. 

^  Catarrh  Kemedy  for  a  case 
R  of  Catarrh  whkli  he  ran  not 
cure.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
^  sent  by  mall  for  do  rente 
w  A  pamphlet  on  Catarrh  free. 

Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Piaaca, 
*  Ko.  ins  Seneca  StreeL  Bof 
Wo,  N.  T. 


man).  Only  29  cenu,  and  will  save  many  dollars  In 
mending.  Trt  it,  pou  ’ll  lUe  it. 

EADY  AGENTH  WANTED. 

Address  for  circulars  Bandanah  Mannfacturlnc 
Co.,  Station  “A,”  New  York. 


Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

oiler  about  2,000,000  Acies 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

FOR  SALE 

On  10  Years’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 

No  iiart  of  Principal  due  for  two  years  fhun  purchase  and 
afterwards  only  onc-nintli  yearly. 

ProilucU  will  Pay  for  Land  and  lm|irovtniriih. 

The  liiberal  Credits  giTen ;  Free  Passes  al¬ 
lowed;  small  annual  (myincnts  required;  Hicciinviil  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  money,  and  profits  on  Stock  raising,  pnivc 
these  terms  chraper,  easier,  and  better  Ilian  to  buy  1'.  8. 
land  within  railroad-land-limits  at  $2.96  jut  acre,  wIiIIo 
our  prices  range  generally  ftom  4  to  5,  6,  8,  and  10  Dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Quality  and  local  advantages  rule  the  price. 

On  these  greneroas  Terms  the  indiistrions  and 
competent  can  buy  and  pay  for  a  good  Farm  ami  Home. 
In  beginning.  It  Is  necessaiy  to  have  money  enoi'gli  to  iiay 
six  per  cent  Interest  on  the  land,  obtain  pnivisions,  build  a 
cabin,  buy  a  team  and  agricultural  Implements  till  cnqis 
arc  raised,  which  can  be  done  the  first  season  by  com¬ 
mencing  In  early  Spring. 

CIRCULARS  giving  fhll  particulars  arc  supplied 
gratis,  and  any  wishing  to  Induce  others  to  emigrate  with 
them,  nr  to  form  a  Colony,  an  Invited  to  ask  for  all  they 
want  to  distribute. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  for  sale  In  Iowa,  la  sold  Ibr  90  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  Ibr  20  cents. 

Appiv  to  GEO.  8.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  Barlington  A  Mo.  River  K.  R.  Co. 
For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 

The  Iffew  IVovel. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 


90 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[January  28,  1871, 


The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for 

Febrnary,  1871,  has  the  following  Contents  :  — 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  FOLK-LORE.  By  JoHX  FlSKE.  * 
TO  FAXSV.  A  Poem.  By  W.  D.  O’CossoH.  i 

THE  FRIEND  OF  MY  YOFTH.  By  T.  B.  Aldkicii. 

OI  R  EYES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CAKE  OF  THEM. 
(Second  Paper.)  By  Hksuy  tV.  Williams,  M.  D. 

KATE  BE.VUMONT.  Chapter  V.  By  J.tV.  Deforest. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  MODERN  ASTROLOGY.  By  tVlL- 
UAii  L.  Store. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  BOOK.  By  SAMUEL  A. 
Green. 

CASTILIAN  D.VYS.  (Second  Paper.)  Spanish  Living 
and  Dying.  By  John  Hay. 

KITTERY  ANNIE’S  DKE.VM.  A  Poem.  By  Celia 
Thaxter. 

THE  RED  ILVND.  By  William  M.  Baker. 

AMERICAN  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.  (Second  Paper.)  By 
M.  L.  P. 

WANTED  :  AN  HEIR.  By  E.  F.  TERRY. 

OUR  WHISPERING  GALLERY.  (Second  Paper.)  Na- 
Uianiel  Hawthorne.  By  James  T.  Fields. 

RECENT  LITER-VTURE.— Including  Notlee*  of  Bayard 
Taylor’s  franslation  of  Faust.  Mrs.  Leonowens's  Eng¬ 
lish  (lo'xmces  at  the  Siamese  Court,  Zabriskie's  The 
Chiklten’s  Crusade,  Bulwer’s  Life  of  LonI  Palmerston, 
Plutarch’s  Moimls,  Illustrated  Books,  and  Barriug- 
Gould’s  Origin  and  Development  of  Itcligious  BcUef. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  .Single 
copy,  3.1  cents.  Yearly  subscription,  S4.VU  in  advance  ; 
Twocopies,  ST.00  ;  Five  copies,  $  16.(10  ;  Ten  copies,  SJV.Ud, 
and  9  AlW  for  each  additional  cojiy. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston, 
Late  Ticknor  A  Fitdds,  and  Fields,  ( isgoist,  &  Co.  _ 

f^UR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  February, 

A-e  1S71,  has  the  following  Contents  :  — 

JACK  H.VZARD  AND  HIS  FOKTUNES.  By  J.  T. 
Tbowbrilge. 

Chap.  IV.  Jack’s  Flight.  —  Chap.  V.  .In  .Vdventure. 
Chap.  VI.  Ihe  Cam^Fire  in  the  Woods.  (With  two 
lllustratiuns,  by  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.) 

EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES.  By  AUOCSTUS 
Holmes.  (With  three  Illustrations.)  I 

CR.VCKING  NUT.>t.  A  Poem.  By  G.  H.  Barnes.  (With  I 
an  Illustration  by  J.  J.  Harley.) 

KITTY’S  LETTER.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
(With  a  fUll-pagc  lllostratiun,  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hum- 
rUREY.) 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FRENCH  DOLL.  By  II.  L.  Palmer. 
(With  two  lUustrations,  by  Wiluam  Waid.) 

THE  FAIBIES.  A  Poem.  By  Ellen  Porter  Cii  amfion. 

MEETING  A  “  LUCIVEE.”  By  C.  A.  Stephens. 
(With  an  Illustration,  by  H.  W.  Herrick.) 

DEB.  By  EUZ.VBETH  Stuart  Prelts. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  CHOICE.  A  Poem.  By  L.  D. 
Nichols. 

WEEDS  AND  WORDS.  By  A.  Newburt. 

OUR  YOUNG  CONI  HI BUTORS.— Central  Park,  by 
Dollie  Smithson.  Catching  the  I’rairie  Nymph.  Iiy 
Theodora  (with  an  lllastratiun,  byJ.J.  llARLEYi. 
The  Racket  on  the  Roof,  by  S.  My  Slolgh-Rlde,  by 
Fannie  Skinner.  The  Stoiy  of  r  Picture,  by  AucE 
M.  Benedict.  My  Visit  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  by 
Cora  Emerson. 

THE  EVENING  LAMP,  —  Containing  The  Little  Vis- 
itora,  R  Play  for  Vmmg  Children,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz, 
Geographical  Enigma,  Illustratcil  Rebuses,  Word 
Square,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Illustrated  Charade, 
etc. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsilcalers.  Terms  : 
Single  copy,  20  cents,  92.00  a  year,  in  aiivance.  An  ex¬ 
tra  copy  for  Five  Subscriptions.  Onr  YoUno  Folks  and 
Atlantic  Monthlt,  99.00. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  PabUshers,  Boston. 
Late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

NEW  BOOKS. 


T>RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  “Some  of 

-D  Mr.  Harte*8  Poems  are  known  to  every  reader  of 
American  Newspapers,  for  there  is  hardly  a  juunuil  in  the 
country  which  nas  not  reproduced  his  quaint  Imlladi*. 
Probably  not  one  of  those  written  in  the  Pacific  slop**  dUi- 
lect  has  not  circulated  backward.^  and  forwards  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  and  those  written  in  the  ordinar>' 
language  of  Eastern  men,  but  with  all  the  characters  of 
the  West,  have  been  quite  as  popular. ''—AVeir  Vork  Worid, 
Price,  $1A0. 


TJ RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  “We  venture 

A.*  to  predict  thRt  this  handsome  little  volume  of  poems 
will  meet  with  m  more  bcRity  and  universal  reception  than 
anv  votnine  of  poems  ever  presented  to  the  American 
public.” — .Veic  Fori  Globe. 

Price,  91-10. 

James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


■\f  IRLA.M,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

-LtJL  J«i{x  G.  Writtieb.  With  Vignette  and  lllustni> 
tions.  1  vol.  l6mo.  $  lAO. 

**  This  elegant  little  book  lieglns  with  a  poem  of  rabbini* 
cal  and  oiiental  fancy,  M.*t  in  a  fkumework  of  New  Eng* 
land  scenery  and  sentiment  ~  suggesting'  the  metaphor  of 
a  golden  l^>ple  in  a  picture  vf  silver — and  conveying  a  fine 
Christian  moral,  colored  by  a  Mohammedan  cast  of 
thought.”— aVcip  York  Timet. 


“■\TIRIAM  and  other  poems  is 

the  title  of  Whittier’s  last  volume.  The  main 
poem  Is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  catholic,  intended  to 
unfold  the  truth  so  often  insisted  on  by  tbi'  genial  Quaker, 
in  whose  great  heart  abides  no  shadow  of  bigotry,  —  the 
truth  that  there  is  much  of  Christianity  even  in  heathen¬ 
ism,  that  Christ  is  the  fulness  of  the  idesi  of  all  religions, 
and  that  in  all  we  may  And  something  of  the  light  of  Uod. 
The  miscellaneous  poems  comprise  some  of  Mr.  Whittier’s 
finest  prodnctioiu.’’  —  The  Inaependenl. 

Price,  91  AO. 

James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Pnbllshers,  Boston. 


T  AWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES.  By 

J.-J  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  flAO. 

“  WhRtever  Interests  boys  hi  the  mechanical  sciences, 
inspires  them  with  zeal,  is  of  practical  interest  and  value. 
On  this  account,  we  give  a  sj^lal  welcome  to  a  new  Ju- 
Tcnlle  book  Just  Issued  bv  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co.,  called 
•  Lawrence’s  Adventures,' and  written  by  'rrowbildge.”  — 
H.  T.  'Tuckerman. 


T  AWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES.  By 

-LJ  j.  T.  Trowbridge.  91JS0. 

"  Icc-cntten>,  glass-makers,  coal-miners.  Iron-men,  and 
ship-builders  are  herein  truly  described,  and  the  process 
of  their  work  Illustrated.  It  Is  an  excellent  guide  to 
knowledge  of,  and  Interest  In,  the  most  Important  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  which  are  explained  and  adapted  to  the 
young.”  — H.  T.  Tuckerman. 

JAMES  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


/^OETHES  FAUST.  Translated  into 

vJT  Knglish  Verse  by  Batard  Tailor.  1  vol.  linpe- 
rial  octnvo.  I’nlform  with  Longfellow’s  Dante  and  ho’* 
ant's  HoxBR.  $.V00. 

*'  It  is  not  only  a  success,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  —  not  only  a  fkithful  remleringof  the  sense  of  the 
(original,  in  pleanmg  English  vertM*,  —  but  it  is  a  transfer  of 
the  spirit  and  the  form  of  that  wondernil  book  into  our 
own  tongue,  to  an  extent  which  would  have  lM*en  thought 
iniptMWlblu  had  it  not  been  made.”  —  Setc  York  £teHiuf;f 
Post. 


TTERSES.  By  H.  H.  1  vol.  16ino.  $1.25. 

T  “  A  dainty  volume  of  dainty  poems  is  *  Verees  *  by 
II.  IL;  a  little  hook  of  a  hundri'd  pagt^  in  flexible  covers 
and  exquisite  tyjMgrapby.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
ptK'tns  and  occasional  prose  sketchi*s,  foreign  letters  and 
stori<*s,  have  made  these  initials  fainillur  to  the  ix*ad* 
ers  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  Versos  now  col- 
U*cted,  and  put  Into  a  volume  that  is  so  expressive  of  their 
ri’ilnement  and  grace,  will  be  warmly  welcoimsl  by  those 
who  have  an  ear  for  fine  hanmmies  and  the  poetic  stwl- 
bilities  and  longings  of  a  poet  who  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Jean  Ingelow’.”  — /forvord  Couratii. 


I^Y  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  Price, 

“  T1k‘ Garden  has  been  a  fiivorite  theme  of  philosopher*, 
(Vom  Bacon  to  -Vlcott,  but  we  doubt  if  It  ever  has  been 
mated  with  such  rate  humor,  gimial  philueophy,  and 
practical  wisdom  as  In  the  channing  little  book,  ‘  .M v 
Wuinmer  in  a  Garden,’  by  C.  D.  Warner.  The  naive  relish 
and  quaint  candor  underlj-lng  the  pure  love  of  nature  give, 
a  singular  human  zest  to  the  author’s  experience  and 
commcntaiy  thereon.”  —  Boston  Trantcript. 


the  WILLIAM  HENRY  LETTERS. 

J.  By  Mk8.  A.  M.  Diaz.  $lJi0.  This  unique  book  con* 
tains  a  loi^  number  of  lA*tU*rs  never  bi'fore  published, 
and  a  new  rreface. 

“  This  is  the  most  natural  piece  of  word-painting  which 
can  be  tound  in  literature.  The  *  WilUani  lleniy  Letli  rs ' 
have  convulsed  with  laughter  the  elderly  reiiders  of  tiiat 
superior  magazine.  Our  Yonn^  Folks,  in  whose  columns 
most  of  these  *  Letters  *  Iwve  appeared,  llie  publishers 
Iiave  acted  wisely  in  collecting  and  publishing  them  in 
this  more  substantial  form.  'I'he  preface,  or  introduction 
to  the  work,  by  the  editor  of  the  letters,  is  in  itsell'w’orth 
the  price  of  the  volume.”  —  Providence  Press, 


The  william  henry  letters. 

”  This  series  of  really  racy  and  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  epist<»lary  eifusions  of  a  rustic  school-boy  is  a  very 
happy  hit  in  tlie  field  i>f  juvenile  literatim*.  Then*  is  a 
su)K*rabun(lance  of  humor,  which  is  genuine,  because  it 
appears  unpremcditau*d,  all  through  the  serii^s,  and  there 
an*,  at  the  same  time,  touches  of  true  nobility  and  honesty 
of  character,  which  cannot  fhil  to  make  the  book  profita¬ 
ble  os  well  as  pleasant  n*ading.”  —  ior^  Times. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS.  A 

IT  New  Novel.  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  story  of  English  and  Italian  life,  by  an  Ameri- 
c'tn  lady.  A  residence  of  many  years  in  England  and  Italy 
made  her  intimately  acqnaintea  with  the  social  character¬ 
istics  of  those  countries,  which  her  romance  n*fiects  falth- 
Ailly  and  rividly.  The  author's  familiar  knowledge  of  art 
has\‘nabled  her  to  depict  Italian  scenes  and  customs  with 
unusual  force  and  Mclity.  It  isbelievi*d  that  this  novel 
possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  elements  of  both  pop¬ 
ular  interest  and  enduring  merit,  amf  that  its  ix'adors  will 
confirm  the  highly  favorable  estimate  formed  of  it  by  some 
of  those  mostjdistlngulshed  In  the  .American  literary  world. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Field,,  and  Field*,  Osgood,  A  Co, 
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PLUTARCH  IN  HIS  NEW  DRESS. 

The  hold  of  Plutarch  on  the  modern 
mind  is  as  firm  now  as  it  was  at  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters.  Antiquarj',  historian,  biog¬ 
rapher,  essayist,  scholar,  thinker,  hero-wor¬ 
shipper,  he  IS  above  all  other  eminent  men, 
above  even  Montaigne,  the  most  charming 
of  gossips.  The  translation  of  the  “  Lives  ’’ 
most  generally  read  is  that  of  Langhome, 
a  translation  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
original  evaporates  reminding  us  of  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  supreme  test  of  insipifity ;  namely, 
“  Champagne  in  decanters  and  Herodotus  in 
Beloe’s  version.”  Little,  Brown,  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  a  firm  honorably  known  in 
almost  every  department  of  law  and  let¬ 
ters,  and  whose  verj'  imprint  carries  with 
it  a  kind  of  critical  authority,  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  Plutarch 
by  an  edition  of  his  complete  works 
most  racily  “  Englished.”  The  only  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Lives  ”  which  any  lover 
of  literature  thinks  worth  reading  is  that 
done  by  “  Several  Hands,”  and  published 
in  1703,  by  Jacob  Tonson,  “  within  Gr^’s- 
Inn  Gate  next  Gray’s-Inn  Lane.”  IWs 
edition,  the  Boston  publishers  engaged, 
some  years  ago,  Arthur  Clough,  a  competent 
Greek  scholar,  to  clean,  correct,  and  revise, 
without  radically  altering  the  style.  The 
result  was  a  work  accepted  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  as  the  most 
delightful  version  of  Plutarch’s  “  Lives  ” 
existing  in  any  modem  language.  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.  have  foUoweti  up  this  good 
work  by  recently  issuing  a  new  edition  of 
Plutarch’s  “  Morals,”  based  on  the  fifth  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  translation,  by  “  Several 
Hands,”  published  in  1718,  by  “  W.  Taylor, 
at  the  Snip  in  Pater-Noster  Row,”  —  the 
edition  which  all  lovers  of  Plutarch  have 
prided  themselves  on  possessing,  in  spite  of 
Its  eye-blinding  type,  coarse  paper,  and  nu¬ 
merous  blunders  in  hitting  Plutarch’s  exact 
sense.  Edited  by  the  accomplished  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  College, 
William  W.  Goodwin,  with  an  Introduction 
by  R.  W.  Emerson,  it  deserves  special  cele¬ 
bration  as  a  literary  event.  In  both  edi¬ 
tions  the  raciness  of  what  may  be  called  the 
English  “  originals  ”  has  been  wonderfully 
prcj^crvcd,  while  the  mistakes  in  rendering 


the  Greek  text  have  been  ingeniously  cor¬ 
rected  without  interfering  with  the  free  and 
careless  movement  of  the  old  English  gos¬ 
siping  style. 

Goethe  acknowledged  only  two  maxims  in 
judging  a  translation  of  any  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern  author.  The  first  requires  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  foreign  nation  “  be  brought  to  us 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  regard  him  as 
our  own  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  demands 
of  us  that  wo  transport  ourselves  over  to 
him,  and  adopt  his  situation,  liis  mode  of 
speaking,  his  peculiarities.”  Clough  and 
Goodwin  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  the 
first  and  most  important  requirement,  — 
they  have  unmistakably  domesticated  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  English  literature;  we  may  now, 
in  fact,  fairly  regard  him  “  as  our  own  ” ; 
but  they  have  also  indicated  the  necessity 
of  that  act  of  imagination,  by  which  we  trans¬ 
port  ourselves  into  the  age  when  Plutarch 
wrote,  and  vividly  realize  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  and  genius  of  Plutarch  himself.  In 
the  large  type  and  fine  paper  of  both  edi¬ 
tions,  we  escape  the  old  trouble  of  gratifying 
our  minds  at  the  expense  of  our  eyes.  Tlie 
Ixxiks  are  handsome  enough  for  anj'  choice 
librarj",  whether  private  or  public.  We 
have,  therefore,  Plutarch  now  adecjuatcly 
“  done  into  English,”  according  to  uie  old 
form,  with  errors  and  omissions  not  only,  in 
business  phrase,  “excepted,”  but  with  the 
errors  removed  and  the  omissions  supplied. 

The  “  Morals,”  a  book  dear  to  all  those 
wide  and  tolerant  readers  who  “  find  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  not  too  high  for  them, 
nor  Jonathan  Wild  too  low,”  has  been  ex- 
ceptionably  fortunate  in  its  editor.  Had 
Professor  Goodwin  attempted  a  new  trans¬ 
lation,  he  would  have  undertaken  a  task 
more  easy  and  at  the  same  time  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  have  looked  through  his  edition, 
with  the  old  volumes  of  1718  under  our 
eyes,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  sa¬ 
gacity  with  which  he  silently  restores  the 
true  meaning  of  the  original  without  dissi¬ 
pating  “  the  odor  of  antiquity  ”  which 
breathes  from  the  style.  A  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  version  of  Plutarch,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  done,  would  be  hateful  to  readers  who 
have  been  nurtured  on  the  old  English  Plu¬ 
tarch.  It  would  be  a  rhetorical  anachro¬ 
nism.  The  “  Morals  ”  of  this  grand  old  “  hea¬ 
then  ”  occasionally  show  such  a  contrast 
to  our  modem  manners,  that  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  little  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  diction  and  the  date.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Professor  Goodwin’s  re¬ 
vision  of  the  old  English  translation  of  the 
“Morals”  ranks  among  the  few  successful 
attempts  to  naturalize  a  Greek  classic  in 
English  literature. 

The  attentive  readers  of  Mr.  Emerson 
must  have  remarked  how  persistingly,  from 
his  first  volume  of  essays  to  his  last,  be  has 
dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  Plutarch 
as  a  recorder,  teacher,  and  inspirer  of  hero¬ 
ism.  His  Introduction  to  this  translation 
of  the  “  Morals  ”  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.  Probably  no  other  living  writer 
could  have  included,  so  cosily  as  well  as  so 
compactly,  such  a  mass  of  biographical,  bib¬ 
liographical,  and  critical  information  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  octavo  pages.  His  austere 
economy  in  the  use  of  words  is  striking¬ 
ly  manifested.  Ever}'  noun  stands  for  a 
thing,  and  every  epithet  for  an  insight. 
Among  scores  of  interpretative  sentences  let 
us  take  at  random  these :  “  It  is  for  his  pleas¬ 
ure  that  he  recites  all  that  is  best  in  his 
reading ;  he  prattles  history.”  Even  “his  su¬ 
perstitions  are  poetic,  aspiring,  affirmative.” 
“  A  poet  might  rhyme  all  day  from  hints 
drawn  from  Plutarch,  page  on  page.”  “  In 
his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we 
quickly  cease  to  discriminate  between  what 
he  (luotes  and  what  he  invents.  We  sail 
on  nis  memory  into  the  ports  of  every 
nation,  enter  into  every  private  property, 
and  do  not  stop  to  discriminate  owners, 
but  give  him  the  praise  of  all.  ’Tis  all 
Plutarch,  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  and 
all  property  vests  in  the  Emperor.”  “  He 
disowns  any  attempt  to  rival  Thucydides ; 
but  I  ^posc  he  has  a  h’jndred  readers 
where  Thucydides  finds  one,  and  Thucydi¬ 
des  must  omn  thank  Plutarch  for  that 
one.”  *‘He  had  that  universal  sympathy 
with  genius  which  makes  all  its  victories  his 
own ;  though  he  never  used  verse,  he  had 
many  qualities  of  the  poet  in  the  power  of 
his  imagination,  the  speed  of  his  mental  as¬ 
sociations,  and  his  sharp,  oUective  eyes.” 
These  sentences  alone  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  Mr.  Emerson,  to  his  other  great  quali¬ 
ties,  adds  that  of  being  one  of  the  best  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  time. 

The  topics  of  the  “  Morals  ”  are  more  va¬ 
rious  than  are  implied  in  a  treatise  on  Ethics, 
and  certainly  no  scheme  of  Moral  Philosophy 
which  has  appeared  in  modem  times  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  it.  “  Morals  ” 


is  indeed  a  general  title  to  include  discours¬ 
es  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  We  have  here 
essays  on  the  “  Training  of  Children,” 

“  Bashfulness,”  “  The  Laws  and  Customs  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,”  “  Music,”  “  The  Pres¬ 
ervation  of  Health,”  “  The  Virtues  of  Wo¬ 
men,”  “The  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece,”  “  Greek  Questions,”  “  The 
Procreation  of  the  Soul,”  “I'he  Demon  of 
Socrates,”  “  Brotherly  Love,”  “  Isis  and  Osi¬ 
ris,”  “  Gairulity,”  “  Fate,”  “  The  Face  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Orb  of  the  Moon,”  and  other 
subjects  which  moralists  in  general  would 
be  the  last  to  touch.  All  arc  illustrated  by 
a  profusion  of  anecdotes,  by  quotations  fmm 
ancient  poets  whose  works  are  hc^lessly 
lost,  and  by  keen  remarks  drawn  from  the 
writer’s  own  observation  and  experience  of 
life.  The  book  indeed  is  a  medley  of  all 
matters,  in  which  a  curious  and  hospitable 
intellect  could  take  interest,  passing  from  a 
discussion  of  the  commonest  social  topics  to 
a  consideration  of  the  highest  themes  of  an¬ 
cient  philosophy,  from  gossiping  on  govern¬ 
ment  to  gossiping  “  on  the  eternal  politics,” 
and  having  no  other  unity  than  that  derived 
from  the  character  of  the  writer.  Tlie  most 
inconsiderate  reader  sees  at  once  that  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  “  Morals  ”  is  simply  a  convenient  term 
under  which  all  the  works  of  Plutarch,  which 
are  not  “  Lives,”  are  compactly  included.  In 
some  cases,  testing  the  text  by  modem  no¬ 
tions,  it  might  be  said  that  “  immorals  ” 
would  be  as  descriptive  as  the  traditional 
name  of  the  heterogeneous  collection. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  many  men,  eminent  in  modern 

Eolitical,  military,  and  literary  history,  who 
ave  been  warm  admirers  of  Plutarch.  He 
instances  Henry  the  Fourth,  Rabelais,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Saint  Evremond, 
Conde,  Dryden,  Rollin,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  Montesquieu.  Henry  the  Fourth’s  let¬ 
ter  to  his  wife,  Marie  de  Medicis,  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  she  had  enjoyed  Amyot’s  translations 
of  the  “  Lives  ”  (1559)  and  the  “  Morals  ” 
(1572),  is  charmingly  characteristic.  “As 
God  liveth,”  he  says,  “  you  could  not  have 
sent  me  anything  which  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  the  news  of  the  pleasure  you 
have  taken  in  this  reading  ” ;  and  he  adds 
that  his  mother,  anxious  that  he  should  not 
be  an  “  illustrious  dunce,”  put  Plutarch  in 
his  hands  “  almost  when  I  was  a  child  at  the 
breast.”  Montaigne  says,  “We  dunces  had 
been  lost,  had  not  this  book  raised  us  out  of 
the  dirt.”  Mr.  Emerson  therefore  justly 
concludes  that  Plutarch’s  popularity,  though 
it  may  occasionally  wane,  will  never  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  At  times  he  may  be  lost  sight 
of,  but  he  “  will  be  perpetually  rediscovered 
as  long  as  books  last.” 


ETC. 

***  “  What  are  the  wild  waves  saying  ?  ” 
—  Something  about  the  fishery  question, 
likely  enough. 

%*  All  is  not  diamonds  that  glitters  is 
another  discovery  that  has  been  made  by 
the  fortune-seekers  at  the  Cape. 

***  Seven  American  sculpturesses  are  do- 
in^  well  in  Rome.  It  is  a  matter  for  national 
pride  that  they  cut  such  a  pretty  figure  in 
the  Eternal  City. 

**♦  General  Von  Moltke  completed  his 
seventy-first  year  in  October  last.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  never  do  it  again  as  long 
as  he  lives. 

•**  In  some  places  out  West  egg-nog  is 
sold  by  the  barrel.  The  customary  saluta¬ 
tion  between  neighbors  instead  of  being 
“  Good  morning,”  is  “  Is  your  shell  full  ?  ” 

*1,*  Business  phrases  are  continually 
changing  their  meaning  through  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  railroad  managers.  The  most 
successful  railways  of  the  country  have  wa¬ 
tered  their  stock,  and  thus  “  gone  into  liqui¬ 
dation”  without  the  remotest  thought  of 
failure. 

%*  There  is  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
James  Mew  who  writes  a  great  deal  of  very 
tame  verse  for  the  English  magazines. 
This  unwarrantable  proceeding,  coupled 
with  the  gentleman’s  name,  suggests  the  old 
saying  that  there  is  but  one  step  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  —  between 
the  Muse  and  Mew. 

***  A  Pennsylvania  man  who  had  ac¬ 
quire  an  ingenious  habit  of  carrying  his 
pipe  and  some  pistol  cartridges  in  ue  same 
pocket,  was  quite  startled  while  enioying 
a  smoke  the  other  day  by  finding  that  he 
had  suddenly  disappeared.  A  hot  pipe  and 
gunpowder,  like  youth  and  crabbed  age, 
cannot  live  together.  Well-disposed  people 
should  always  cany  their  cartridges  in  their 
hats.  If  an  explosion  takes  place,  as  sparks 
fly  upwards,  nobody  is  likely  to  be  Injured 
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except  injudicious  citizen  looking  out  of 
■window. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says  that 
“  B.  P.  Shillaber,  otherwise  Mrs.  Partington, 
has  retired  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Boston  Gazette.  ’  Tlie  intbrmation  is  cor¬ 
rect  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes  too  far 
back.  “  It  is  now  some  live-and-twenty 
years,”  as  the  heav^  old  man  in  the  comedy 
is  fond  of  remarking,  since  Mr.  Shillaber 
severed  his  connection  ■with  the  Gazette — it 
was  at  least  three  years  ago. 

•**  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  has 
deeded  to  a  board  of  trustees  and  governors 
a  plot  of  ground,  with  the  necessary  b’dld- 
ings,  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
to  maintain  such  “  destitute  but  refined  and 
educated  gentlemen  as  may  be  admitted  to 
its  benefits.”  We  have  on  file  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  for  suites  of  apartments 
on  the  first  floor  with  bath-room  and  bil¬ 
liard  saloon  attached.  Open  wood  fires  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Sylvester  Smith  was  lately  wedded 
to  Lydia  A.  Smitl^  by  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Smith, 
at  Jacob  Smith’s,  in  Smithville,  Smith  Coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa.  Twenty-five  persons  were  present, 
all  Smiths  but  one,  and  he  was  a  widower 
who  had  married  a  Smith.  It  was  strictly 
a  family  affair.  The  Joneses  and  the  Browns 
wanted  to  assist,  but  were  not  permitted. 
A  renegade  of  the  family  who  calls  himself 
Smythc  was  also  tabooed.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  society  in  Smithville  is  very 
select. 


TENNYSON’S  “SONGS  OF  THE  WRENS.” 

E  think  that  the  English  critics  who 
are  so  very  savage  over  the  little 
cluster  of  songs  which  Mr.  Tennyson  ■wrote 
for  Mr.  Sullivan  to  set  to  music,  display 
more  ill-temper  than  discretion.  To  attempt 
to  weigh  such  gossamer  lyrics  in  the  same 
scales  used  for  ponderous  odes  and  epics  is 
simply  absurd,  and  shows  a  lamentable  want 
of  critical  common  sense.  The  songs,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  a  new  revelation  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  faithful  art.  They  answer  per¬ 
fectly  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
created.  The  endless  repetitions,  which  so 
exasperate  the  critics,  enable  the  composer 
to  give  a  charming  flexibility  and  variety  to 
his  music.  It  often  happens  that  a  play 
which  is  highly  effective  on  the  stage  is 
very  poor  reading  in  the  library,  and 
vice  versa.  Robert  Browning’s  wonderful 
dramas  would,  we  fear,  seem  tame  creations 
if  placed  behind  the  footlights  and  served 
up  as  our  actors  generally  serve  up  subtil- 
ties.  Judged  as  acting  plays,  they  have 
little  merit.  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  a 
song  is  made  to  be  sung, — that  a  song 
resembles  a  poem  only  “  as  the  mist  resem¬ 
bles  the  rain.” 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  Mark  Twain  contemplates  writing  half  a 
dozen  humorous  books  in  the  next  six  years. 
He  will  probably  not  find  it  such  fun. 

—  Six  London  literary  free  lances  have  had 
the  audacity  to  comj)lete  “  The  Mystery  of  Ed¬ 
win.”  The  six  versions  arc  also  six  failures. 

—  An  incomplete  “  Autobiography  of  Lam¬ 
artine  ”  is  announced  to  appear  in  Paris  when 
circumstances  become  more  favorable  to  literary 
enterprises. 

—  Mr  James  Parton  divides  his  time  1)etween 
lecturing  and  working  on  his  life  of  Voltaire, 
wliich  ho  expects  to  have  completed  next 
autumn. 

—  It  is  reported  that  Victor  Hugo  employs 
his  leisure  hours  in  writing  a  new  epic  on  the 
j)resent  siege  of  Paris,  which  he  calls  tlie  “  Great 
City  of  the  Free.” 

—  The  January  number  of  Saint  Pauls  con¬ 
tains  a  revi-5W  of  Robert  Browning’s  “  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,”  a  poem  that  will  furnish 
the  critics  with  material  for  the  n-xt  two  hun- 
ilrcd  years  certainly. 

—  The  English  Spiritualists  claim  that  among 
the  celebrated  literary  men  who  have  believed 
in  the  faith  are  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Browning, 
Disraeli,  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  score 
of  the  best  known  names  in  Great  Britain. 

—  The  editor  of  London  Fun  says  that  the 
December  number  of  Our  Young  Folks  “con¬ 
tains  a  paper  on  ‘  Freed  Children  in  Virginia  ’ 
that  has  made  us  laugh  till  we  cried,  and  then 
cry  till  we  laughed,”  which  evinces  a  snscepti- 
bi’ity  highly  to  be  commended  in  the  editor  of  a 
satirical  Journal. 

—  The  New  York  Observer  has  just  issued 
a  Year  Book  and  Almanac  for  1871,  which  will 
be  found  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Com- 
]>!eto  lists  of  all  the  clergymen  and  deacons  of 
t!i!  various  religions  denominations  arc  given, 
together  with  much  other  useful  and  interesting 
t\uitter.  A  special  feature  of  the  volume  is  the 
lepublication  of  the  first  Directory  ever  published 
ill  New  York  City,  and  bears  the  date  of  1786. 


TOWN-TALK. 

EDWIN  llOOTH’S  RICHELIEU. 

“  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  delight  in, 
the  tragediani  of  the  city.” 

Hamlet. 

“  The  Minister  is  here.” 

Twelfth  J^igkt. 

F  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  ever  exercises 
the  privilege  which  he  himself  bestowed 
upon  the  ghosts  of  so  many  of  his  characters, 
and  comes  back  for  night  walks  about  the 
earth,  it  must  often  have  occasion  for  such 
degree  of  surprise  as  spirits  are  capable  of. 
It  would  encounter  various  Globe  'Iheatres 
scattered  about  the  world,  all  named  in 
honor  of  the  establishment  where  the  new 
tragedy  of  “Macbeth”  had  its  “first  per¬ 
formance  on  any  stage”;  it  would  find 
“  Hamlet  ”  and  “  Othello  ”  more  in  favor 
than  in  their  fresh  da^s,  and  played  with 
many  subtleties  of  interpretation  never 
dreamed  of  when  the  author  himself  took 
minor  parts  and  superintended  rehearsals. 
But  it  would  also  find  that  scenes  indicat¬ 
ed  in  Elizabeth’s  day  by  roughly  painted 
signs  posted  among  the  fashionable  gallants 
who  sat  upon  the  rush-strewn  stage  — 
“  This  is  an  Orchard,”  “  A  Room  in  the 
Palace  ”  —  are  now  pictured  to  the  eye  by 
elaborate  achievements  of  painting  and 
canvas  architecture,  costing  more  money 
than  Shakespeare  ever  possessed,  and  their 
splendor  made  a  leading  feature  of  the 
entertainment.  To  pass  from  the  impossible 
to  the  merely  improbable,  it  would  be  really 
worth  the  while  of  the  venerable  baronet 
who  has  written  the  most  popidar  plays  of 
our  era  to  make  a  trip  to  this  country  to 
see  with  what  a  rare  combination  of  taste 
and  magnificence  an  American  actor  and 
manager  has  placed  upon  the  stage  his 
favorite  drama,  in  the  production  of  “  Rich¬ 
elieu,”  to  run,  as  the  custom  is,  for  the 
entire  winter,  at  Edwin  Booth’s  theatre  in 
New  York. 

It  is  not  our  hahit  in  this  column  to 
notice  purely  local  incidents,  which  bjr  their 
nature  only  one  city  can  enjoy ;  but  in  this 
case  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  not  really  a 
deviation  from  the  scope  marked  out  tor 
Town-Talk,  since  the  bringing  out  of  a  play 
after  such  elaborate,  protracted,  and  costly 
effort  as  has  gone  to  the  preparation  of  this 
piece  may  rank  as  an  event  in  art;  and 
since  moreover  the  long  season  during 
which  it  is  sure  to  hold  the  stage  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  its  enjoyment  by  the 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  land  who  flock 
to  New  York,  on  business  or  pleasure  bent, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  so  it  will 
gradually  become  a  subject  of  comment  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  countn'. 

If  Sir  Edward  Bidwer  Lytton  were  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  we  have  made,  and 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  New  York,  his  taste 
for  the  gorgeous  and  superb,  as  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  his  own  rhetoric  in  prose  and  verse, 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  rich  dress 
in  which  his  play  has  been  presented  to  the 
American  public.  He  would  note  that  the 
opening  scene,  a  gambling-room  in  the 
house  of  Marion  de  Lorme,  which  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  stage  commonly  require  to 
be  represented  by  a  meagre  “front  flat,” 
is  a  rich  and  brilliant  apartment,  elegantly 
furnished  and  ornamented,  the  gamesters 
who  are  plucking  that  gay  pigeon,  De 
Mauprat,  occupying  an  alcove  in  the  rear, 
so  that  it  is  not  an  absurdity  for  the  polit¬ 
ical  conspirators  to  be  talking  over  their 
intrigue  in  the  main  apartment.  He  would 
sec  tins  elaborate  stage-picture  give  place, 
as  easily  as  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
magic-lantern  dissolve  one  into  another,  to 
the  room  in  the  Palais  Cardinal,  where  the 
premier  of  Louis  XIH.  carries  on  the  affairs 
of  state,  —  a  room  in  a  palace  indeed,  with 
walls  and  ceiling,  doors  and  fireplaces,  no 
less  faithfully  presented  to  the  eye  than  the 
furniture  oi'  the  period,  the  carved  chairs 
and  footstools,  the  quaint  clock,  the  armor, 
the  busts  and  statues  in  various  niches,  the 
odd  little  brass  disk  which,  struck  by  a 
hammer,  summons  different  attendants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  blows  given,  — 
all  faithfully  studied  from  museums  and 
antiquarian  research,  and  having  the  effect, 
not  of  painful  imitation,  but  of  reality  itself. 
Tlie  Gothic  chamber  in  the  Castle  at  Ruelle 
is  another  picture  of  the  same  sort,  widely 
diflerent  in  detail  but  equally  striking  in 
effect.  The  noble  open-air  view  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Louvre,  with  the  lofty  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  door  of  the  palace, 
whence  the  King  descends,  attended  by  his 
staff  of  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  its  marble 
statue  of  a  classic  figure  standing  boldly  out 
upon  its  pedestal,  seems  the  climax  of  the 
series  of  stage-pictures;  but  it  in  turn  is 
surpassed  by  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Louvre, 
copied  from  the  historic  reality,  even  to  the 
broad  arch  of  the  ceiling,  frescoed  with  rare 


grace  of  design  and  .softness  of  coloring,  and 
with  every  detail  in  harmony,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  long  remembered  and  carefully 
studied,  as  the  finest  achievement  of  the 
kind  ever  reached  on  the  American,  or 
perhaps  on  any  stage. 

But  after  all  has  been  said  that  there  is 
room  for  upon  this  theme,  —  and  we  might 
continue  at  much  greater  length  did  space 
permit,  —  after  the  full  splendor  of  the 
stage  setting  is  appreciated  and  the  great 
expenditure  of  money  is  taken  into  account, 
it  IS  not  to  be  forgotten  that  if  this  were  all, 
the  praise  to  be  awarded  would  be  that 
which  might  be  given  to  a  panorama  or  a 
puppet-show.  The  devising  of  these  diffi¬ 
cult  and  admirable  pictures  requires  art, 
but  not  the  highest  art.  Acting,  neverthe¬ 
less,  remains  me  province  and  the  glory  of 
the  stage.  We  give  credit  to  our  public  in 
the  behef  that  with  all  the  finery  of  Booth’s 
Theatre  in  scenery  and  costume  redoubled, 
if  that  were  possible,  they  would  not  go  to 
see  “  Richelieu  ”  if  it  had  not  the  tr^e- 
dian’s  genius  to  illumine  the  principal  part ; 
and  we  go  further,  and  believe  that  his 
genius  would  attract  the  public  as  it  does 
now,  were  he  to  play  among  the  signboard 
substitutes  for  scenes  of  the  old  Globe 
Theatre.  It  is  to  his  honor,  therefore,  that 
he  devotes  such  liberality  and  study  to  the 
setting  of  the  jewel ;  and  its  richness  should 
not  be  permitted  to  distract  attention  from 
the  gem  itself. 

Edwin  Booth’s  Richelieu,  if  not  so  mag¬ 
netic  as  his  Hamlet,  so  intense  as  his  lago, 
so  simply  great  as  his  Brutus,  must  still 
rank  among  the  noblest  of  bis  assumptions. 
It  is  not  merely  a  cluster  of  fine  histrionic 
bursts  of  passion,  but  a  symmetrical  and  ar¬ 
tistic  whole  as  a  conception  of  character,  — 
perhaps  not  historically  faultless,  but  con¬ 
sistent  with  itself  and  with  the  play,  which 
is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  required  in 
historical  drama.  Mr.  Booth  does  not  cough 
through  the  part  like  an  actress  in  the  last 
scenes  of  “  Camille,”  as  some  players  think 
it  needful  to  do ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
indicates  the  age  and  infirmity  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  sufficiently,  and  adheres  faithfully  to 
these  conditions  in  every  step,  every  tone, 
every  gesture.  He  has  succeeded,  as  he 
has  improved  and  polished  his  rendering 
firom  year  to  year,  in  elaborating  the  nice 
details  ■without  sacrificing  the  salient  points 
of  power  which  such  elaboration  is  apt  to 
endanger.  Thus  his  threat  of  the  curse  of 
Rome  in  the  fourth  act  is  as  great  in  its 
way  as  any  effort  known  to  the  stage  of 
our  time,  suggesting  the  traditions  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean,  and  producing  an  electric 
effect  which  leaves  the  Ibtener  without  the 
power  to  criticise  details  or  methods;  but 
we  place  close  beside  it,  as  worthy  of  almost 
equal  praise,  those  delicate  touches  of  the 
earlier  scenes,  in  which  the  humor  of  the 
old  statesman,  his  irony  and  sense  of  tim, 
are  delineated.  Everywhere  there  are  nice 
bits  of  detail,  which  show  the  careful  artist ; 
and  among  them  we  cannot  omit  to  notice 
Richelieu’s  grasping  at  his  little  crucifix 
when  the  steel  of  the  assassin  is  close  to  his 
heart,  and  his  tumbling  of  the  symbol  all 
through  the  defiance  which  the  unarmed 
priest  hurls  at  the  mailed  murderer,  —  so 
much  does  it  convey  to  those  who  notice  it 
of  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  moment.  But  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  point  out  the  little  traits  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  go  to  make  up  the  complete 
and  admirable  whole. 

Mr.  Booth  has  chosen  to  surround  himself 
with  matchless  scenery  and  properties  rather 
than  with  actors  of  noteworthy  skill  in  the 
minor  parts ;  but  the  latter  are  not  so  easily 
obtained,  even  with  money,  and  the  public 
must  be  reconciled  to  a  little  less  than  abso¬ 
lute  excellence  somewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EniTon  op  Evert  SATt’RD.vT  :  — 

N  a  late  article  on  “Mr.  Francis  Bret 
Harte  ”  you  say  that  some  editorial  epi¬ 
sode  of  his  career  “was  followed  by  an  un¬ 
successful  newspaper  enterprise  of  his  own, 
—  The  Californian.”  This  statement  does 
that  very  clever  gentleman  such  signal  in¬ 
justice  that  I  hasten  to  his  relief,  —  being 
probably  the  “Mr.  Webb”  referred  to  in 
the  article  as  assisting  in  the  management. 
’The  demerit,  alas,  belongs  to  me,  for  I 
founded  the  “  unsuccessful  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise,”  and  was,  for  the  first  months  of  its 
existence,  sole  proprietor  and  ed'tor.  During 
this  period  Mr.  Harte  contributed  to  its 
pages  many  of  the  delightful  sketches  and 
poetries  recently  published  in  book  form  by 
an  eminent  firm  of  your  city.  The  paper 
changed  hands  several  times,  and  Mr.  Ilarte 
briefly  occupied  the  editorial  chsur ;  but 


the  honors  and  emoluments  of  that  supposi¬ 
titious  seat  were  mainly  mine,  and  I  more 
than  any  other  was  prominently  and  per¬ 
sonally  identified  ■with  the  paper.  Lool^g 
back  at  it  now,  it  is  not  so  clear  to  my  mind 
that  the  enterprise  was  an  unsuccessftil  one. 
I  started  The  Californian  to  illustrate  prac- 
ticaUy  some  favorite  ideas  of  mine  about 
journalism ;  it  was  a  hanflsome  sheet  and 
achieved  the  somewhat  rare  distinction  of 
being  well  spoken  of  by  its  contemporaries. 
Profit,  in  the  limited  field  which  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  then  afforded,  did  n’t  much  enter  into 
my  calculations  from  the  first ;  the  pleasure 
of  the  publication  was  somewhat  marred 
by  the  fwt  that  I  generally  had  to  ■write  the 
whole  paper  besides  reading  the  proofs  and 
attending  to  the  publishing.  But  if  The 
Californian  did  anything,  as  some  of  its 
early  friends  claim,  towards  elevating  the 
tone  of  Californian  journalism  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  brilliancy  which  has  since  burst 
from  the  Western  horizon,  it  did  a  service 
to  literature,  and  did  not  prove  a  wholly 
“  unsuccessful  newspaper  enterprise.” 

C.  H.  Webb. 


THINGS. 

BT  JOUX  PAUL. 

My  sv-mpathies  seldom  go  very  far  from 
home.  I ’m  not  given  to  weeping  over 
the  heathen ;  but  I ’m  sorry  for  the  King  of 
Ashantee.  He  has  3,331  wives.  Now  1  ’d 
aboutias  lief  be  king  of  a  shanty  as  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  I  don’t  know  that  I ’d  care 
to  undertake  to  “  boss  ”  one  with  quite  that 
number  of  women  around  me ;  I ’d  not  run  it 
on  any  terms.  Not  that  I  don’t  like  woman, 
imder^aud,  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  admire 
her ;  from  infancy  up  I  have  considered  her 
an  institution  eminently  worthy  of  encour¬ 
agement  ;  my  mother  was  a  woman ;  all  my 
female  relatives  are  women.  In  the  pride 
of  my  heart  I  have  said,  that  the  sex  had 
no  stronger  supporter  than  myself :  but  this 
boast,  I  find,  is  no  longer  true.  The  King  of 
Ashantee  supports  3,330  more  than  I  do,  — 
he  is  probably  fonder  of  conversation  than  I 
am.  But  I  don’t  envy  him  his  lot,  —  cer¬ 
tainly  not  his  lot  of  women.  It  may  all  be 
well  enough  in  Ashantee,  for  they  don’t 
dress  much  there ;  a  feather  in  the  hair,  a 
cowrie  shell  in  the  nose,  a  modest  string  of 

flass  beads,  perhaps,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

'ashion  demands  nothing  more  of  her  vota¬ 
ries.  Here,  however,  the  women  want  more 
than  that,  unreasonable  creatures.  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  one  of  them,  in  her  pampered 
pride,  would  be  satisfied  with  two  leathers 
in  her  hair,  or  be  happy  with  even  two  cow¬ 
rie  shells  in  her  nose ;  and  as  for  the  neck¬ 
lace,  a  bead  would  probably  be  drawn  on 
the  wretch  who  should  offer  glass  ones. 

'The  rent  of  a  shanty  in  Ashantee,  too,  I 
take  it,  is  much  less  than  here.  “Land¬ 
lords  are  coming  down,”  writes  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  country  paper.  I  believe  it. 
One  comes  do^wn  on  me  as  often  as  the 
month  rolls  round,  and  I  fancy  it  grieves 
him  to  the  quick  to  think  he  can  come  down 
no  oftener.  Rent,  rent,  rent !  it  meets  one 
at  every  turn  in  this  life ;  nor  do  I  look  ftr 
an  escape  from  it  beyond,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
foretold,  that  when  the  solid  earth  has  crum¬ 
bled  and  houses  all  are  damaged  to  an 
extent  which  no  landlords  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  repair,  then  sliall  the 
skies  be  rent. 

A  vast  number  of  buildings  are  being 
constructed  nowadays  on  what  is  called  the 
French  plan ;  but  so  far  as  my  investigation 
of  them  goes,  the  French  plan  is  very  much 
like  the  American  plan,  which  mainly  con¬ 
sists  in  furnishing  as  little  room  and  as 
many  inconveniences  as  is  possible  for  the 
money.  In  New  York  many  notable  build¬ 
ings  are  being  built  over  to  accommodate 
families  with  suits  of  rooms.  There  is  the 
building,  for  instance,  lately  occupie<l  by 
the  New  York  Club.  This  is  un«rgoing 
alterations,  and  will  have  fifteen  flats.  The 
club  in  its  palmly  had  a  membership  of 
some  five  or  six  hundred.  But,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  as  much  is  charged  for  a  floor 
as  an  entire  house  can  be  rented  for,  the 
“  relief”  is  not  very  plainly  to  be  seen. 

When  the  cost  of  living  is  taken  into 
consideration,  I  sometimes  think ’t  is  a  pity 
that  the  practice  of  some  foreign  tribes  — 
our  aforesaid  friends,  the  Ashantees,  for  in¬ 
stance  —  for  appeasing  hunger  could  not 
be  adopted  in  this  country.  They  bind  a 
thin  slab  to  the  belly,  producing  a  compres¬ 
sion  which  is  said  to  be  about  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  lull  meal.  Now  it  would  n’t  cost 
much  to  board  one’s  family  in  that  fashion. 
The  children  might  come  to  have  a  slab- 
sided  sort  of  look,  but  you  could  spruce 
them  up  for  extra  occasions.  And  if  a 
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member  of  the  family  pined  on  his  board,  a  I 
pine-knot  might  be  pressed  upon  him  with 
excellent  effect.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  , 
stomach  might  not  be  “  stayed  ”  after  the  ' 
manner  adopted  by  these  in^nious  natives ; 
many  of  our  ladies  use  whalebone  some¬ 
what  similarly,  and  seldom  have  any  appe-  | 
tite  to  speak  of ;  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
might  not  switch  off  upon  wood  to  equally 
go^  purpose. 

Another  thing  which  I  should  think  would  ; 
trouble  the  King  of  Ashantee  mightilv  is  the  i 
matter  of  servants.  Of  course  he  has  to  j 
have  0,662  —  two  for  each  of  his  drives. 
Where  he  gets  them  from  I  can’t  imagine,  I 
unless  he  makes  raids  on  Ireland,  or  carries  | 
the  war  very  far  into  Germany.  The  num-  j 
her  of  Bridgets  and  Gretchens  that  we  have  , 
had  in  our  little  housekeeping  experience  is  | 
incalculable,  — the  kitchen  has  vibrated  like  I 
a  pendulum  between  the  two.  That  our  [ 
domestics  should  he  foreign  involves  a  con-  ! 
tradiction  of  terms,  but  the  fact  remains.  I 
IVTiy  it  is,  perhaps  some  of  our  political  econ-  | 
omists  can  explain.  We  find  some  minor  i 
points  of  difference  between  the  national-  | 
ities,  hut  the  general  result  is  about  the  j 
same.  Bridget  is  ready  and  willing,  —  her 
readiness  to  take  offence  and  her  willin<r- 
ness  to  undertake  the  pterformance  of  culi¬ 
nary  operations  of  which  she  is  totally  igno¬ 
rant,  pass  comrephension.  If  you  asked  her, 
could  she  cook  an  elephant  properly,  her 
reply  would  he,  “  Shure,  vis,  she  had  cooked 
many  of  them  in  the  old  counthrv'.”  I ’d 
trj’  her  with  an  elephant,  some  day  were 
it'  not  physically  as  well  as  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  we ’d  have  to  eat  it  without  a 
remonstrance  or  be  discharged  on  the  spot. 
Gretchen,  on  the  other  h^d,  is  slow  and 
sure,  —  we  find  her  slow  to  comprehend  what 
we  want  done,  and  sure  to  do  tne  very  thing 
she  has  been  carefully  enjoined  against  do¬ 
ing.  We  are  looking  with  hopeM  eyes  to 
the  speedy  introduction  of  Chinese  cheap 
labor,  — we  are  going  for  the  heathen  Chi¬ 
nee  if  he  does  not  spe^ly  come  to  us.  As 
a  cook  we  imagine  ne  can  mind  his  pease, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  be  inattentive  to 
his  own  queue.  We  specially  bid  our  maid¬ 
servants  to  bind  their  hair,  but  they  are 
careless  with  it,  and  “free-floating  tair” 
loses  its  charm  to  the  eye  when  you  find  it 
floating  in  the  soup.  That  “  Chinese  la¬ 
bor  ”  is  “  cheap  ”  is  another  thing  which  com¬ 
mends  it  to  us.  What  wage  the  Mongolian 
wiU  demand  on  this  coast  I  do  not  know, 
but  on  the  Pacific  he  is  moderate  enough. 
If  all  accounts  are  to  be  credited  in  Caliror- 
nia,  the  wages  of  Ah  Sin  is  death. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
King  of  Ashantee  on  art ;  I  nave  a  couple 
of  pictures  which  I  should  like  to  dispose  of 
to  him;  they  would  please  his  wives.  I 
seldom  appear  as  a  patron  of  Art,  hut  the 
role  has  uttely  fallen  to  me.  It  happened 
in  this  wise, — if  the  transaction  can  be 
called  wise.  I  chanced  to  he  in  a  down¬ 
town  office  when  a  dealer  in  pictures  came 
in ;  he  had  a  large  one  which  he  wished  to 
dispose  of,  but  the  boys  chaffed  him,  and  he 
left  with  the  sarcastic  remark  that ’t  was 
evident  there  were  no  “  connyseers  ”  there. 
This  touched  my  pride,  it  wounded  me. 
Soon  after  another  itinerant  came  in,  with 
two  pictures  which  he  himself  painted.  He 
was  in  need  of  money,  and  would  sell  them 
for  but  little  more  than  the  firames  cost  him. 
A  gentleman  inquired  what  this  mi^ht  be, 
and  he  replied  twenty  dollars  ea^;  he 
would  sell  the  pictures  for  one  hundred, 
and  he  proceeded  to  place  them  in  what  he 
considered  a  good  lignt.  The  same  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  spoken  before  remarked  that, 
incredible  as  the  statement  might  seem, 
such  was  the  tightness  of  the  times,  that  he 
would  not  give  twenty  dollars  for  the  two. 
There  was  a  look  of  injured  feeling  in  the 
artist’s  eye,  and  I,  simply  with  an  idea  of 
restoring  his  self-resptect,  remarked  that  I 
would  do  better  than  that,  —  I  would  give 
twenty-five.  The  artist’s  face  lighted  up 
with  an  expression  of  malignant  triumph ; 

“  They  are  yours,  sir,”  he  said.  There  was 
no  dickering  about  it,  and  no  back-door 
unfortunately  to  the  office ;  he  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  money.  Nothing  remained 
for  it  but  to  pay  the  money.  Hiring  a 
small  boy  to  carry  them  up  town,  and  hop¬ 
ing  be  could  n’t  find  the  way  to  the  house, 

I  attached  a  card  to  them,  on  which  I  wrote 
a  line,  informing  my  wife  that  after  long 
pondering  as  to  what  I  should  give  her  for  a 
Christmas  present,  I  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  there  was  nothing  so  appropriate  as 
pictures,  &c.,  and  would  she,  &c.  When  I 
returned  home  that  evening,  I  found  them 
set  out  in  the  wood-shed,  —  my  wife  thought 
they  wouldn’t  do  much  harm  there,  and 
they ’d  be  out  of  the  way.  Then  I  sent 


them  over  to  my  father-in-law  in  Brooklyn, 
as  a  New  Year’s  present.  They  came  back 
the  next  morning  with  a  note  from  that 
gentleman,  saying  that  he  had  no  place  on 
his  walls  to  hang  them,  but  he  had  a  tree 
in  the  front  yard  which  he  thought  would 
do  very  well'for  the  artist.  At  the  present 
writing  these  works  of  art  repose  in  the 
garret,  awaiting  a  purchaser.  I  don’t  want 
a  profit  on  them,  W  I  should  like  to  get 
cost.  If  Brookljro  refuses  them,  where  can 
I  send  them  ?  They  are  “  quiet,  cool  bits,” 
landscapes,  I  believe.  One  represents  a 
scene  on  the  Hudson,  the  other  on  the 
Mohawk.  Which  is  the  scene  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  which  is  the  one  on  the  Mohawk,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide,  nor  was 
the  artist  able  to  inform  me,  but  this  does 
n’t  matter  much.  Indeed,  it  rather  en¬ 
hances  their  value,  if  anything.  They 
will  be  a  perpetual  conundrum  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  a  sort  of  illustrated  rebus,  which  he 
can  guess  at  his  leisure.  Hereafter,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  a  patron 
of  art,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
itinerant  to  get  a  bid  for  a  picture  out  of  me 
at  any  price.  “  Quiet,  cool  bits  ”  are  not 
in  my  way  since  this  bite.  I  invariably 
step  out  of  the  office  when  a  dealer  comes 
in,  fearful  that  the  indignant  kindling  in 
my  eye  may  be  mistaken  for  appreciation, 
and  that  the  wrathful  quivering  of  my  lip 
may  be  construed  into  a  bid. 


LYRICS  BY  TENNYSON  * 

A  MAN  might  impose  upon  the  world 
twelve  books  of  stately  blank  verse 
about  the  meeting  of  Satan  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Eve  who  could  never  have  imagined 

“  Hsnr  s  yoath,  and  many  a  maid, 

Dandng  in  Uie  chequered  ihade.” 

A  man  might  write  a  respectable  five-act 
drama  about  Cesar  or  Antony,  who  could 
by  no  means  have  exclaimed 

“  In  delay  there  liet  no  plenty  : 

Then  come,  kies  me,  lareet  and  twenty  !  '* 

Song  is  spontaneous:  we  suspect  that  it 
would  be  the  sole  utterance  of  a  great  poet 
if  it  were  not  that  poetr)'  brings  fame  and 
gold. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  in  the  first  rank  of  song¬ 
writers.  Whatever  the  judgment  of  poster¬ 
ity  on  his  epos  of  King  Arthur,  there  is  one 
song  of  his 

“  Break,  break,  break !  ” 

which  will  assuredly  last  as  long  as  English 
is  a  language.  Almost  equal  to  it  is  the 
hugle  song  in  “  The  Princess,”  with  its  mar- 
vefious  word-mockery  of  the  flying  echoes. 

This  “  song-cycle,”  as  its  auuior  styles  it, 
is  wholly  unpretentious.  It  was  written 
four  years  ago  that  Mr.  Sullivan  might  make 
music  to  it.  The  songs  make  no  pretence 
to  being  more  than  singable.  Yet  that,  in 
the  hands  of  a  true  poet,  is  much  ;  and  we 
think  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  never  more 
completely  shown  his  poetic  spontaneity 
than  in  this  lyrical  cycle.  The  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  the  songs  is  the  second :  — 

“  Vine,  vine,  and  egUntine, 

Claip  ber  window,  trail,  and  twine ! 

Boie,  rou,  and  clematis. 

Trail  anti  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss, 

Kiss,  kiss ;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  oT  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  flower. 

Drop  me  a  flower. 

“  Tine,  Tine,  and  eglantine, 

Cannot  a  flower,  a  flower  be  mine  t 
Base,  rose,  and  clematis. 

Drop  me  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiss. 

Kiss,  kiss,  —  and  out  of  her  bower. 

All  of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower, 

Dropt,  a  flower.”  ' 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  music  is  throughout  pure  and 
original,  hut  it  runs  best  wiUi  the  song  — 
wmch  itself  is  very  charming  — 

”  Where  Is  another  sweet  as  my  sweet. 

Fine  of  the  floe,  and  shy  of  the  shy! 

Fine  little  hands,  fine  little  feet. 

Dewy  blue  eye. 

Shall  I  write  to  ber  t  shall  I  go  ? 

Ask  ber  to  marry  me  by  and  by  f 
Somebody  said  that  she ’d  say  no ; 

Somebody  knows  that  she  ’ll  say  ay '. 

“  Ay  or  no,  if  uked  to  her  bee  r 
Ay  or  no,  from  shy  of  the  shy  ? 

So,  little  letter,  apace,  apaoe. 

Fly! 

Fly  to  the  light  in  the  valley  below. 

Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  bine  eye. 

Somebody  said  that  she ’d  say  no  ; 

Somebody  says  that  she  ’ll  say  ay  !  ” 

Let  US  quote  one  more  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
delicious  little  lyrics :  — 

”  San  comes,  moon  comes. 

Time  (lips  away. 

Son  sets,  moon  sets. 

Lore,  flz  a  day. 

'  ‘  A  year  hence,  a  year  hence,’ 

‘  We  shall  both  be  gray.’ 

‘  A  month  hence,  a  month  hence,* 

‘  Far,  tar  away.’ 


•  “The  Window  •,or,TOe  Songs  ofthe  Wrens.”  By  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson,  with  Music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 


“  ‘  A  week  hence,  a  week  hence,’ 

‘  Ah.  the  long  delay  !  ’ 

‘  Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little, 

You  almll  flx  a  day.' 

“  ‘  T  >•  morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

And  that  '8  an  age  away.  ’ 

Blase  upon  her  window,  sun. 

And  honor  all  the  day.” 

After  all,  we  arc  not  quite  sure  that  the 
song  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  not  ventured 
to  set  to  music  is  not  the  best  of  the  cycle. 
It  has  a  fine  fantastic  frenzied  ecstasy  in  it. 
We  quote  the  first  stanza  only :  — 

“  Be  merry,  all  birds,  to-day, 

Be  merry  on  earth  as  you  never  were  merry  before  ) 
Be  merry  in  heaven,  0  larks,  luid  far  away. 

And  merry  forever  and  ever,  and  one  day  more  : 
Whyf 

For  it ’s  easy  to  And  a  rhyme.” 


SUCCESS. 

A  FIGURE  terrible  and  bright. 

With  smiling  lips,  that  seemed  to  sneer. 
Dark  eyes  aflame  with  tierce  delight, 

And  grasping  in  her  hand  a  spear. 

Those  eyes  might  wound,  but  could  not  heal ; 

Those  lips  might  curse,  but  could  not  bless. 
Whut  is  her  name  1  I  dimly  feel 
A  murmur  in  my  cars,  —  “  Success.” 

“  I  fling,”  she  said  (her  voice  was  loud. 

Like  storm-winds  on  the  mountain-tops), 

“  A  fading  wreath  among  the  crowd, 

A  chance  hand  grasps  it  os  it  drops  : 

With  breathless  awe  the  people  gaze  — 

A  hero  trends  the  earth  again  ! 

Fit  tbemc  for  wonder  and  for  praise. 

Fit  subject  for  a  poet’s  strain. 

“  The  wearer  goes  his  glorious  way 
As  meekly  as  his  fame  allows ; 

But  soon  the  fragile  blooms  decay. 

The  iron  frame  confines  his  brows. 

He  asks  new  flowers  —  success  is  sweet  — 
With  eager  cries  and  wild  appeals ; 

With  blinding  tears  he  bathes  my  feet. 

And  look  !  —  I  crush  him  ns  he  kneels. 

“Ah,  how  men  woo  me !  they  will  leave 
The  fondest  eyes  that  ever  shone 
In  faithful  loneliness  to  grieve 
If  with  a  smile  I  lure  Uicm  on. 

O,  well  is  love  the  poet’s  song. 

And  friendship  is  a  truth  indeed. 

Immortal  as  the  hills  —  so  long 
As  love  is  rich,  and  friends  succeed. 

“  Sec  you  that  woman’s  shrinking  form. 

Who  clasps  in  vain  her  pleading  hands, 
Whilst  round  her  shrieks  tne  deadly  storm. 
And  closer  press  the  hostile  bands. 

Where  are  they  now  who  praised  her  deeds. 
Her  joyous  court,  her  splendid  throne  ? 

Is  there  no  help  ?  The  answer  speeds  — 

‘  Go  —  let  her  reap  as  she  has  sown.’ 

“  Poor  derelict  of  strength  and  fame  ! 

The  firm  ally,  the  trusty  friend 
Arc  only  liberal  of  blame. 

And  watch  unmoved  the  bitter  end. 
Though  old  her  talc,  its  time  is  now  ! 

To  you  and  yours  my  words  apply; 

Write  Paiiis  on  that  woman’s  brow. 

Then  tell  me,  mortal,  if  I  lie  !  ” 


KAULBACH. 

OF  all  Cornelius’s  pupils  who  have  risen 
to  celebrity  Kaulbacb,  in  the  foremost 
rank,  holds  the  foremost  place.  He  was 
pre-eminently  “  the  beloved  disciple  ”  of  the 
great  apostle  of  modern  German  art,  and  he 
has  lived  to  justify,  by  the  noble  fruits  of 
bis  life,  the  expectations  wliich  bis  great 
master  cherishcu  for  him  whilst  as  yet  his 
genius  was  only  in  the  bud. 

Wilhelm  Kaulbacb  was  born  in  the  year 
1805  at  Arolsen,  in  the  little  North-German 
principality  of  W aldeck.  His  father,  a  work¬ 
ing  goldsmith,  had  himself  an  intense  ap- 
reciation  of  and  delight  in  art ;  and,  moved 
y  these  feelings,  he  ardently  desired  from 
the  earliest  days  of  his  little  son’s  life  that 
the  boy  should  become  an  artist.  But  W’il- 
helm’s  desire  was  to  become  a  farmer,  and 
he  would  willingly  have  learned  to  till  the 

f  round,  and  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
row  rather  than  by  the  cunning  of  his  hand. 
In  1822,  however,  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  aw,  Wilhelm  Kaulbacb  was  sent  to 
Diisseldora.  Peter  Cornelius  had  at  that 
time  been  elected  president  of  the  Academy 
and  it  was  at  his  feet  that  young  Kaulbacb 
had  the  privilege  of  sitting  during  the  first 
years  of  his  art-novitiate.  His  c.xtraordi- 
nary  ^fts,  however,  soon  attracted  general 
attention,  and  not  only  his  fellow-students, 
but  his  beloved  master  prophesied  with  con¬ 
viction  that  “  the  world  would  hear  of  him.” 
It  is  said  that  Kaulbach,  even  in  these  early 
days,  exercised  an  almost  magical  influence 
over  his  friends  and  fellow-students  by  the 
“  irresistible  charm  ”  of  his  amiability.  In 
the  year  1826  Kaulbach  followed  his  master 
to  Munich,  whither  the  latter  had  been  called 
at  the  instance  of  the  “  Alte  Ludwig  ” 
(then  not  so  old),  in  order  that  he  might  aid 


that  genial  monarch  in  carrying  out  the 
ideas  which  were  to  render  his  little  capital 
so  favorite  a  resort  for  lovers  of  art.  Here, 
with  others  selected  by  Cornelius  to  carry 
out  his  designs,  Kaulbach  painted  the  fre^ 
cos  in  the  arcades  of  the  Hof^arten,  the 
dome  of  the  great  concert-room  in  the  Ode- 
on,  and  an  exquisite  series  of  frescos  repre¬ 
senting  the  myth  of  Amor  and  Psyche  in  the 
palace  of  Duke  Max,  the  father  of  four  love¬ 
ly  daughters,  of  whom  the  Empress  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples  are  best 
known  to  the  world. 

These  paintings  made  it  clear  that  beauty 
of  form  and  an  exquisite  gift  of  di  awing 
were  the  distinctive  marks  of  Kaulbach’s 
genius.  Hitherto  he  had  only  appeared  as 
a  disciple  (a  disciple  beloved  and  honored, 
it  is  true),  but  bound  and  trammelled  in  a 
certain  degree  by  the  fetters  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  his  so  long  as  ho  was  merely  the 
exponent  of  another  man’s  mind.  He  car¬ 
ried  out  with  spirit  and  love  the  orders  of 
his  master,  but  he  longed  to  soar  upon  liis 
own  pinions  to  the  realms  whither  Fancy  or 
Imagination  might  lead  him.  The  creative 
element  in  his  nature,  the  energy  of  his  gen¬ 
ius,  the  imperious  necessity  which  all  the 
artist  in  him  felt  or  giving  expression  to  the 
enial  originality  that  was  also  in  him,  cam¬ 
med  to  make  him  ardently  long  for  a  more 
independent  field  of  action  and  forthwith  to 
seek  it. 

His  “  Madhouse  ”  made  him  famous ;  his 
Ilunnenschlacht,  his  “  Fall  of  Jerusalem,” 
his  illustrationg  of  the  Gospel,  his  “  Reynard 
the  Fox,”  showed  the  versatility  of  his  gen¬ 
ius  and  the  grasp  of  his  mind.  The  emi¬ 
nent  skill  he  displayed  as  an  animal  painter 
in  his  illustrations  of  Reinicke  Fuchx  is  such 
as  might  well  arouse  envy  in  a  Landseer 
or  a  Bonheur,  and  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  in  a  man  who  had  risen  to  fame  as  an 
historical  and  classical  painter  of  the  bold¬ 
est  and  most  ambitious  type. 

But  it  is  with  no  intention  of  giving  a  rot- 
alogue  raisonne'e  of  his  works  that  these 
pages  are  written. 

In  the  year  1864  we  were  at  Munich,  and 
after  inspecting  all  the  art-treasures  of  that 
richly  endowed  city,  we  declared  that  our 
pilgrimage  would  not  Ve  comiilete  if  we 
were  forced  to  depart  without  having  seen 
the  p-eat  master  himself.  “  But  that  is  sim¬ 
ply  impossible,”  said  one  of  our  friends ;  “  he 
lias  been  so  bored  by  the  .inquisitive  curios¬ 
ity  of  travellers,  so  interrupted  by  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  interrogatories  of  American  and 
English  and  French  visitors ;  so  weaiicd  by 
the  admiration  and  wonder  and  love  and 
praise  of  all  the  dull  Philistine  souls  who  have 
come  to  gape  upon  him  and  torture  him  with 
their  witless  questions  and  vapid  criticisms 
and  remarks,  that  he  admits  no  one;  not 
even  prime  ministers  or  prima  donnas.” 

It  was  discouraging,  certainly.  “And 
then,”  said  a  fat  German  lady  of  our  party, 
“  he  is  so  uncivil  and  so  stingy,  and  so  fond 
of  beer.  O,  you  surely  would  not  care  to 
see  him !  To  see  his  pictures  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  I  can  assure  you.  Fancy  what  ha{)- 

pened  the  other  day.  'The  Prince  of  X - 

was  passing  tbrougn  Munich,  and  he  and  his 
suite  paid  Kaulbach  a  visit.  lie  said  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  them,  unless  they  would  like 
some  beer.  The  Prince,  wishing  to  be  po¬ 
lite,  and  above  all  things  not  to  apiicar 
roud,  said  he  was  very  fond  of  beer.  Kaul- 
ach  called  a  boy  who  was  cleaning  some 
palettes  in  the  corner  of  the  atelier,  and 
said,  ‘  His  Royal  Highness  would  like  some 
beer ;  run  quickly  to  the  next  beer-shim,  and 
mind  you  bring  enough.’  Then  the  Prince 
admired  the  artist’s  genius,  and  said  many 
obliging  things  to  him ;  and  when  the  let’r 
was  brought  they  all  drank  it  verj-  cheerlul- 
ly  together,  pledging  each  other  in  the  most 
amiable  way  (though  the  Prince’s  adjutants 
were  much  disgusted  at  all  this  aflability), 
Kaulbach  civil  and  smiling  like  the  rest  — 
but  —  he  made  the’  Prince  pay  for  the  por¬ 
ter  I  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ” 

Every  one  laughed  except  the  stout  lady 
who  had  related  the  anecoote,  but  she  re¬ 
mained  serious  and  indignant.  “  An  ar¬ 
tist  1  ”  she  said ;  “  no,  I  call  that  a  common 
soul !  ”  —  “  But  you  cannot  be  angiy  with 
him  for  liking  beer ;  you  all  do  that  here, 
don’tyou?  Ithoughtbeerwasan institution 
in  Bavaria,”  I  said.  —  “  And  tlic  Prince  ?  ” 
she  replied,  indignantly ;  “  is’a  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  ^  ” 

“  Well,  he  could  afford  it,  you  know ;  and 
besides,  he  helped  to  drink  it.”  —  “  As  to 
that,  it  was  his  amiability.  But  if  you  ore 
so  blind  —  ”  and  she  turned  away. 

“  I  think,”  whispered  Baron  P - ,  “  that 

I  can  manage  it  for  you  if  you  have  really 
set  your  heart  so  much  on  seeing  him.  lie 
often  comes  to  my  father’s  house,  and  sits 
hours  with  him  talking  over  the  details  of 
his  historical  pictures,  asking  my  father’s 
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opinion  and  advice,  and  explaining  his  de- 
ni^jns  and  intentions.  We  will  send  in  ray 
father’s  card,  and  arc  sure  to  be  admitted.” 

We  were  admitted.  But  Kaul'oach  was 
not  alone,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said 
upon  the  subject.  A  very  eminent  Prus¬ 
sian  statesman  was  with  him,  —  a  man 
whose  name  was  even  then  famous.  The 
artist  merely  bowed  to  us,  and  continued 
his  conversation  with  the  Minister. 

“  I  am  off  to  Vienna  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hotir,”  said  the  latter,  “  and  1  am  infinitely 
obliged  to  you  for  sparine  me  so  much  of 
votir  valuable  time.”  Then  thej^  shook 
hands  together,  and  the  man  of  politics  left 
us  alone  with  the  man  of  art.  lie  imme¬ 
diately  came  towards  us,  and  said  simply, 
“  And  now  that  I  am  at  liberty,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  ?  ” 

Whilst  Baron  P - exjilained  the  object 

of  the  visit  I  had  ample  time  to  study  the 
appearance  of  the  man.  He  reminded  me 
not  a  little  —  at  any  rate  in  dress  —  of  the 
astrologer  in  Piloty’s  magnificent  picture  of 
“  The  Death  of  Wallenstein.”  On  his  head 
he  wore  a  small  black  velvet  skull-cap,  from 
beneath  which  his  still  brown  hair  escaped 
in  long  silky  waves,  and  flowed  over  his 
slioulders  a  la  Rafael  Sanzi.  A  long  black 
velvet  robe  or  gown  fell  from  his  shoulders 
to  his  feet ;  it  was  bordered  with  fur,  and 
in  his  hand  he  held  a  inahl-stick  and  a 
crayon.  The  slightly  aquiline  features  were 
animated  by  a  clear  delicate  color  which 
glowed  in  the  smoothly  shaven  cheeks,  and 
in  spite  of  the  furrows  about  his  eyes  and 
mouth,  gave  him  a  semi-youthful  appearance; 
'fhe  eyes  were  dark  brown,  and,  though  not 
large,  were  marvellously  piercing,  keen,  and 
bright.  His  tout  ensemble  was  picturesque 
and  magister-like,  and  in  his  manner,  as  he 
turned  to  speak  to  me,  I  could  discern  uone 
of  that  uncouth  surliness  of  which  he  had 
been  accused. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  he  said,  “  that  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  much  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  to 
show  you  here.  This  picture  of  the  Hun- 
nenschlacht  is  too  large  to  be  seen  well  in 
such  close  quarters.  But  how  do  you  like 
this  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Ilohenlohe  ? 
Portraits  are  rarely  interesting  to  those  who 
do  not  know  the  originals ;  but  perhaps  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  Princess  ?  ” 

It  was  a  full-length  picture  of  a  tall,  dark- 
haired  woman,  with  a  face  that  had  a  tragic 
touch  about  it.  An  antique  diadem,  set 
with  gems,  crowned  her  heavy  black  hair; 
a  long  wUte  veil  flowed  in  transparent 
clouds  about  her  shoulders.  She  was  seated 
in  a  chair  of  classic  shape,  and  her  round 
white  arms,  adorned  with  massive  gold 
bracelets,  set  witb  gems  like  those  in  her 
tiara,  were  laid  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
which  were  terminated  by  panthers’  heads 
and  claws.  Her  pale  sea-green  draperies 
flowed  about  her  in  majestic  waves,  and 
there  was  dignity  as  well  as  sadness  in  the 
half-melancholy  smile  that  hovered  about 
her  lips,  and  in  some  degree  counterbal¬ 
anced  the  wistful  mournfulness  of  the  large 
dark  eyes  and  pale  cheeks. 

“  It  is  scarcely  like  a  portrait ;  it  looks 

—  it  looks  —  ” 

“  Well,  what  ?  ” 

“  Almost  too  tragic  for  a  mere  portrait.” 

“  Do  you  know  her  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning 
his  sharp,  penetrating  eyes  suddenly  upon 
us. 

“No, — and  perhaps  such  a  remark  is 
misplaced  —  ” 

“  By  no  means.  When  people’s  lives  are 
tragic  then  the  tragic  element  comes  out  in 
their  faces ;  and  countenances  which  have 
been  nothing  in  their  placid  youth  become 
terrible  and  characteristic  as  years  roll  on. 
Sorrow  is  a  marvellous  painter  1  He  does 
not  flatter,  but  for  all  that  he  has  the  power 
of  making  something  out  of  nothing.  In 
that  sense  he  is  a  true  poet.” 

“But,”  said  he,  suddenly  interrupting 
himself  and  changing  his  tone,  “do  you 
know  my  paintings  in  the  Treppenhaus  at 
Berlin  ?  No  ?  Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  find 
photographs  of  some  of  them ;  perhaps  they 
may  please  you.” 

He  went  into  a  comer  where  there  were 
a  number  of  portfolios,  and  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  search  came  back  to  us  with  a  large 
photograph  in  his  hand.  He  set  it  up  on  a 
spare  ea.sel.  “  You  will  perhaps  like  this,” 
he  said,  “  as  well  as  any  other.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  English  people  as  a  mle  are 
strong  upon  the  Reformation ;  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  they  love  to  discourse,  and 
yet  our  Reformation  was  better  than  yours, 

—  (where  is  your  Luther?  Where  your 
Melancthon?)  except,  perhaps,  as  to  re¬ 
sults,  .and  after  all  the  result  is  the  test. 
But  if  you  care  to  listen  I  will  explain  it  to 
you ;  I  mean  I  will  explain  my  design,  and 
try  to  make  clear  that  which  at  a  first 
glance  may  well  appear  confused,  so  many 


figures  being  here  crowded  into  so  small  a 
space.  This  fault  does  not  hinder  the  effect 
of  the  original.  I  had  space,  ample  space 
there,”  said  the  maestro,  waving  his  hand 
largely  from  right  to  left ;  “  large  ideas  and 
large  subjects  require  a  large  canvas.”  And 
he  looked  at  us  shrewdly  and  smiled.  “  Now, 
first  of  all,  you  must  endeavor  to  realize,” 
he  said,  his  face  again  serious,  and  his 
manner  earnest  and  composed;  “it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  you  should  realize  one  fact : 
namely,  that  history,  with  all  its  catas¬ 
trophes,  with  all  its  marvellous,  inscruta¬ 
ble  events,  with  all  its  intellectual  strug¬ 
gles  and  crises ;  with  all  its  developments 
and  absorptions,  governed  by  laws  eter¬ 
nal  and  unchangeable,  is  but  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  as  it 
progresses  through  darkness  to  light,  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge;  from  the  slavery 
of  precedent  to  the  noble  liberty  of  pure 
and  perfect  intellectual  freedom.  This  last 
epoch,  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  comes 
home  to  us  ;  it  touches  us  more  nearly,  and 
in  a  more  personal  manner,  than  any  of  the 
otlier  great  epochs  of  the  world  can  do.  We 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  a  time 
which  still  feels  the  pulse  and  heart-throb 
of  that  time.  We  come  from  the  primeval 
darkness  of  the  early  ages  through  the  ever- 
lightening  centuries  to  this  result  of  wlat 
has  gone  before ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  not  only  the  theologi¬ 
cal  aspect  of  the  Reformation  in  the  well- 
known  figures  of  her  well-known  represen¬ 
tatives,  but  also  to  express  the  animated 
intellectual  life  which  her  birth-throes 
called  into  existence.  The  dark  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  conquered,  —  enlightenment 
has  prevailed,  —  the  fetters  have  been 
struck  off.  Here,  then,  you  see  a  mighty 
building,  the  dome  of  which  rises  in  lofty 
proportions,  whilst  the  aisles  and  chancel 
terminate  in  steps,  whose  ascent  is  lost  in 
the  distant  persjrectivc.  Here  the  centre 
figure  of  Martin  Luther,  holding  aloft  in  his 
hand  the  Gospel  which  he  so  dearly  loved, 
and  for  which  he  so  boldly  fought,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  other 
Reformers.  Here  you  see  Dr.  Bugenhagen 
(a  name  probably  unknown  to  you^  admin¬ 
istering  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  Frederick 
the  Wise,  John  the  Firm,  Albert  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  others.  Here  is  the  warlike 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  there 
you  will  recognize  Coligny,  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  pidty,  and,  a  little  further  on, 
Maurice  of  Saxony.  But  here  again  are 
figures  which  will  specially  interest  you.  I 
need  not  namo  them,  for  you  have  certainly 
already  recognized  the  familiar  figure  of 
your  Virgin  Queen,  accompanied,  as  you 
sec,  by  Essex  and  Burleigh  and  the  bold 
Drake ;  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  that  rough 
Scot,  the  uncompromising  Knox,  are  also 
with  her,  for  Scotland  must  have  its  repre¬ 
sentative  too.  And  here  is  the  “  Silent 
William  ”  of  Orange,  as  representative  of 
the  Netherlands ;  a  figure  gloomy  and  dull 
in  itself,  but  having  also  its  place  in  history. 
And  here,  at  the  far  end  of  tne  choir,  on  the 
highest  steps,  we  see  the  martyrs  and  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Reformation :  Wycliffe,  Jo¬ 
hann  Wessel,  Petrus  Waldrus,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  Abelard,  Savonarola,  and  Tauler  ; 
and  above  these  croups  you  see  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Reformation,  who  from  their 
lofty  position  round  the  organ  let  the  grand 
strains  of  their  mighty  hymns  and  psalms 
roll  down  upon  those  who  had  prepared  a 
way  in  the  wilderness,  and  made  the  paths 
straight  for  the  religion  of  the  new  era. 
And  here,”  said  the  master,  looking  at  us 
with  a  smile  of  contentment,  and  speaking 
in  the  naive  Bavarian  dialect,  “  hier  hahen 
sie  a  bissH  Fried!”  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
bright  spot  of  peace.  Quite  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  stood  the  beautiful,  the  beloved,  the 
mild  Melancthon,  and  with  him  Zasius  and 
Eberhard  von  der  Tann,  joining  their  hands 
together  with  joy-beaming  looks  over  the 
Augsburg  Act. 

W'e  stood  wondering  at  the  marvellous 
depth  of  thought  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  picture.  Kaulbach  had  wandered  away 
from  us.  He  judged  rightly  that  we  re- 
([uired  time  to  take  in  the  various  impres¬ 
sions  conveyed  by  his  rapid  words.  As  he 
spoke  he  had  pointed  out  one  figure  after 
another  with  the  crayon  he  had  in  his  hand, 
occasionally  glancing  at  us  to  see  if  we  took 
in  the  drift  of  his  words.  But  now  he  went 
away  and  left  us. 

On  an  easel  near  the  window  stood  a 
crayon  drawing  from  the  poem  of  “  Herr¬ 
mann  and  Dorothea,”  that  most  charming 
of  all  charming  idyls.  He  worked  at  it 
rapidly  for  a  few  minutes,  retreated  a  step 
or  two  and  looked  at  his  work  ;  then  smiled 
again,  and,  with  an  air  of  enjojonent,  added 
two  or  three  telling  touches  to  the  centre 
figure.  As  one  looked  at  it  one  smelt  the 


new-mown  hay  and  the  breath  of  the  cows, 
and  felt  the  warm  sunset  rays  striking 
athwart  the  land,  and  saw  golden  motes 
dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  and  felt  as  though 
one  were  reading  a  page  of  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield”  after  a  chapter  of  universal 
history.  We  remained,  however,  where  he 
had  left  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  he 
returned  to  his  explanation.  “  But  there 
was  also  a  new  birtn  for  Art  and  Science,” 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  figure  of  the  laurel- 
crowned  Petrarch,  drawing  from  a  sarcoph¬ 
agus  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  on  whose 
theses  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  founded  the 
school  of  Ilum.nnists,  and  opened  the  way 
for  those  who  should  come  after.  “Here 
is  your  noble  Shakespeare,  the  poet  of  the 
world,  and  Cervantes,  and  Ulrich  von  Hut- 
ten.  And  here,  in  the  foreground,  you  see 
our  worthy  Niimberger,  ‘Hans  Sachs,  the 
cobbler-bard.’  In  the  side  aisle,  painting 
his  Evangelists,  stands  Albrecht  Diirer,  and 
by  his  sioe  on  the  same  scaffolding  you  will 
see  a  face  which  you  may  perhaps  recognize, 
—  it  is  that  of  a  humble  youth  grinding  the 
great  master’s  colors  for  him.”  As  he  said 
this  Kaulbach  looked  at  us  and  smiled. 
The  face  was  his  own.  “  And  here,  close 
to  the  scaffolding,  you  see  the  famous  iron¬ 
worker,  Peter  Vischer,  whose  masterpieces, 
if  you  know  Niimberg,  you  will  certainly 
also  know ;  and  here  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  moderns  (that  is,  to  my  mind),  Johann 
Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing.  You 
will  recognize  near  to  him  the  great  Italian 
painters,  —  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  Raphael.  But  Art  must  not  lead 
us  to  be  ungratefully  forgetl'ul  of  Science. 
Here  is  the  graybeai^  Cmumbus,  his  hand 
resting  on  the  globes ;  here  are  Bacon  and 
Paracelsus  and  Harvey,  whose  names  are 
all  familiar  to  you;  and  here  you  see 
Copernicus  showing  his  solar  system,  and 
Galileo  and  Giordano  Bruno,  martyrs  of 
science;  and  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler, 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres.” 

Here  he  paused,  and  after  looking  stead¬ 
ily  at  the  picture  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
as  though  to  test  it  and  see  if  aught  might 
be  found  wanting,  he  again  left  us  to  our 
silent  contemplation.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  much.  lie  had  said  all  there  was  to 
•ay,  and  praise  or  words  of  commendation 
would  have  sounded  alike  feeble  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  Wc  felt  that  to  linger  longer 
would  be  unbecoming,  and  yet  there  was  a 
fascination  about  the  place,  about  the  pic¬ 
ture  before  us,  about  the  suggestive  thoughts 
he  had  put  into  our  minds,  that  made  us 
unwilling  to  break  the  spell. 

He  worked  quietly  away  in  his  comer, 
and  allowed  ns  full  freedom  to  look  about 
to  our  heart’s  content.  An  exquisite  illus¬ 
tration  of  Goethe’s  “  Dora  ”  was  standing 
ready  framed  to  be  carried  away  to  the 
picture-gallerj' ;  it  has  since  been  made 
familiar  to  the  world  in  the  charming 
“  Goethe  Illustrations,”  of  which  we  all 
know  the  photographs.  But  the  original 
was  inexpressibly  more  beautiful,  both  as 
to  color  and  warmth  and  life,  than  any  copy 
or  photograph  could  be. 

We  stood  before  it  lost  in  pleasure.  The 
distant  view  of  the  Greek  galley,  the  messen¬ 
ger-boy  climbing  the  hilly  strand,  and  calling 
to  the  loiterer  to  come ;  the  pigeons  pecking 
amongst  the  stones  of  the  broken  iicuntain 
and  about  the  floor  of  the  summer-house; 
and  Alexis,  with  his  classic  head-dress, 
clasping  the  exquisite  Dora  to  his  heart — 
raising  her  in  his  strong  embrace,  ro  that 
she  is  forced  to  stand  on  the  very  tips  of 
her  delicate  sandalled  feet,  wliilst,  in  her 
complete  surrender  at  the  first  call  of  all- 
imperious  Love,  she  has  dropped  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  apron,  and  the  fruits  which  she 
has  culled  for  him  are  rolling  to  the  ground ; 
the  shadow  of  the  fluttering  vine-leaves  on 
the  wall,  the  glowing  sunshine  without,  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  lovers  within ; 
the  strength  and  manly  grace  of  Alexis, 
the  loveliness  and  sweet  feminine  beauty  of 
Dora ;  but  above  all  the  marvellous  impres¬ 
sion  of  glowing  nature,  ardent  love,  and 
yet  most  chaste  self-oblivion  in  the  exquisite 
female  figure,  in  which  complete  surrender, 
and  yet  all  the  tenderness  of  maiden  mod¬ 
esty  were  maiwellously  combined. 

“  Do  you  like  it  ?  ”  asked  Kaulbach,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Did  we 
like  it  ? 

Suddenly  the  artist  stooped,  and  bent  his 
head  so  close  to  that  of  my  neighbor,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  so  fixedly,  that  1  felt  the  reflected 
glow  of  the  color  that  rushed  into  her 
cheeks  and  spread  up  to  the  verj'  roots  of 
her  hair.  She  was  a  young  countrywoman 
of  my  own,  and  I  felt  for  her  as  I  saw  the 
painful  blush  spread  and  deepen.  Still 
Kaulbach  held  his  head  close  to  hers,  stoop¬ 
ing  slightly,  his  piercing  eyes  looking  at 


her  with  a  scrutinizing  but  quite  unfathom¬ 
able  gaze.  Then,  slowly  dropping  them  an 
inch  or  two  lower,  he  said,  as  though  in 
reference  to  her  brooch,  “  That  is  very 
pretty  I  It  it  not  a  Murillo  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  copy  I  believe  of  some  famous 
Madonna  and  Child  in  ihe  Florentine  Gal¬ 
lery,”  she  answered,  much  relieved. 

“  Ah,  very  pretty  I  but  I  did  not  mean  the 
Murillo,”  he  said  sotto  voce,  as  she  moved 
away.  “  That  is  just  the  face  I  have  been 
looking  for;  I  cannot  finish  my  great  pic¬ 
ture  without  it.  It  is  not  that  the  face  is 
beautiful,  or  even  handsome,  or  pretty,  but 
it  is  the  face  I  want.”  This  was  said  in  a 
low  voice  to  Baron  P - . 

“  Ask  qjy  cousin,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
sit  to  you,”  he  replied,  “  and  will  feel  deep¬ 
ly  honored ;  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  Kaul¬ 
bach  finds  a  face  to  his  fancy.” 

The  artist  smiled  and  bowed.  “  No,”  he 
said ;  “  the  lady  has  just  told  me  that  she  will 
be  beyond  the  Alps  to-morrow ;  it  is  useless 
to  make  the  request.” 

Then  we  took  cur  leave,  and  with  many 
thanks  quitted  the  presence  of  the  great  ar¬ 
tist. 

“  To  think,”  said  Pamela,  seme  months 
afterwards,  when  we  recognized,  or  thought 
we  recognized,  in  the  figure  of  Eleonora 
d’Este  the  majestic  presence  of  the  Princess 
of  Ilohenlohe, — “to  think  that  I,  too,  might 
have  had  my  portrait  painted  by  Kaulbach.” 

“  But  not  linked  in  memory  with  Torqua¬ 
to  Tasso !  ” 

“  Who  cares  for  Tasso  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  it  now. 
You  should  not  have  gone  over  the  Alps, 
my  dear.” 

But  Pamela  could  only  shake  her  head  in 
speechless  regret.  “  O  the  pity  of  it,  the 
pity  of  it.” 


AN  ARTIST’S  STORY. 

HILIP  G.  HAMERTON,  in  his  de¬ 
lightful  book,  “  The  Unknown  River,” 
describing  tbe  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arroux,  with  their  patriarchal  life  and  their 
language,  religion,  and  customs,  that  have  re¬ 
mained  almost  unchanged  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  tells  the  following  story :  “  1  was  great¬ 
ly  astonished  at  the  little  hamlet  to  hear  a 
man  of  saddened  aspect  speak  of  Boston. 

‘  What  Boston  ?  ’  I  asked,  wondering  how 
he  should  know  of  any  Boston  unless  there 
were  such  a  place  quite  near  to  him  in 
France.  ‘  It  is  of  Boston  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  I  am  speaking,  sir,’ 
answered  the  man  of  the  sad  countenance, 
astenishing  me  more  and  more,  for  what 
French  peasant  knows  that  the  United 
States  exist,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  either  ? 
So  then  he  told  m.e  his  tale,  and  as  it  is  both 
a  pretty  tale  and  a  true  one,  I  repeat  it  here 
for  the  reader: — 

“  It  is  simple  and  short  enough.  He  and 
his  wife  were  very  poor  indeed,  almost  des¬ 
titute,  and  so,  though  they  loved  each  other 
much,  she  went  cut  as  a  nurse  to  Paris. 
In  Paris  she  entered  the  service  of  some 
rich  Americans,  who,  when  they  returned 
to  their  own  countrv-,  effered  her  terms  so 
tempting  that  she  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
them.  Year  after  year  she  sent  her  earn¬ 
ings  to  her  husband,  and  year  after  year  he 
laid  by  the  hard-won  gold,  until  there  was 
enough  of  it  to  buy  the  cottage  he  lived  in, 
and  a  little  field  or  two,  enough  to  keep 
them  in  independence  all  ihcir  lives.  He 
tcok  me  into  the  cottage  and  showed  me  his 
wife’s  portrait  (blessings  on  photography, 
that  enables  a  peer  man  to  have  a  portrait  of 
the  absent  or  the  dead !)  and  kissed  it  tender¬ 
ly  in  my  presence,  and  said  how  hard  the  long 
separation  was  and  how  he  locked  for  her 
return.  As  he  said  this  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks,  and  he  showed  me  the  bright, 
good  walnut  furniture  iif  the  cottage,  and  the 
fields  by  the  riverside,  and  said  that  all  this 
comfort  was  her  doing,all  this  wealth  her  win¬ 
ning.  She  had  learned  to  write  on  purpose 
that  she  might  write  to  him,  and  month  after 
month  her  kindly  letters  came,  cheering  him 
under  the  trial  of  her  long  absence.  It  was 
four  years  since  she  had  left  the  cottage, 
and  ibr  these  four  lonely  years  the  father 
had  been  like  a  widower,  and  the  'children 
had  grown  around  him.  And  now  the 
months  went  even  more  and  more  slowly,  as 
it  seemed,  when  he  wanted  them  to  go 
faster,  for  this  very  autumn  she  was  to  sail 
and  come  to  enjoy  the  peace  she  had  cre¬ 
ated.  May  the  ship  that  brings  her  paddle 
prosperously  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  ami 
the  good  woman  find  her  way  in  safety  to 
her  own  cottage,  and  to  the  loyal  heart  that 
yearns  and  waits  for  her  so  wearily  I 

‘  Fair  rtands  her  in  its  place, 

Where  yon  brontl  water  sweetly,  slowly  glkle.s} 

It  sees  itself  from  thatch  to  haso*, 

Dream  in  the  sliding  tides/ 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[January  28,  1871 


ON  THE  DEAD  BEAT, 


NEW  YOUK  rOLICU  SCENES. 
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